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Banker Comments 
on the Service Guide 
Section of the 
BLUE BOOK 


Here is a complete cross- 
index to your catalog files 


“The Service Guide is invaluable to any bank purchasing 
officer.”” FRANK J. BASILE, Purchasing Officer, Canal Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


“Excellent—we find it extremely useful.”” B. W. Eppy, Assist- 
ant Cashier, Calcasieu National Bank in Lake Charles, Lake 
Charles, La. 


“We appreciate the Service Guide and make good use of it.” 
O. A. WALKER, Jr., Vice President, United States National Bank, 
Galveston, Texas. 


“The majority of our out-of-town purchases are made through 
salesmen. Your Service Guide is convenient for securing quota- 
tions and purchasing articles out of the ordinary.’””’ E. M. BUCHANAN, 
Assistant Cashier, Central National Bank & Trust Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


“Your Service Guide is of great assistance in knowing where to 
buy and from whom.” . SELL, Asst. Cashier, Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Co., Alexandria, La. 


“Just what I need.”” L. E. Tostas, Asst. Vice President, Old 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“We have been using the Service Guide since 1924 and have found 
it very useful.”” G. D. MAXWELL, Purchasing Officer, Highland 
Park State Bank, Highland Park, Mich. 


“The Service Guide is very helpful in procuring bids.” 
MADDEN, Asst. Treasurer, Clinton Trust Co., Newark, N. 


“Something I’ve needed.”” M. J. CAMPBELL, Advertising oe 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Please continue to furnish this Guide.’” MARTIN MorRISON, 
Purchasing Agent, The Midland Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Has already demonstrated its usefulness.’”” Oscar C. WILT, 
Cashier, Empire National Bank, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“Just what we have been looking for.”” H.C. Warp, Asst. Cashier, 
The First Huntington National Bank, Huntington, W. Va. 


a. * aaa 


“Your Service Guide is very helpful and I refer to it often.”’ A. H. 
io President, Second National Bank & Trust Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 


“Thanks. Think your idea is great for bank purchasing officers.” 
C. W. TOMLINSON, Auditor, American Trust & Banking Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


“The Service Guide is of much value to me. Assists me in locat- 
ing the various manufacturers and sales agents, in order to render 
better service to our branch offices.” F. W. BERGQuiIsT, Purchas- 
ing Officer, First Trust Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Very helpful in purchasing supplies.’”” C. E. COFFMAN, Vice 
President, The City National Bank & Trust Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


“The Service Guide is very complete and handy. 
occasion to refer to it." Wm. H. CHILDs, 
Riggs National Bank, Washington. D. C. 


I frequently have 
Purchasing Officer, 
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HE Service Guide Section of THE 
j poten: DIRECTORY (Blue Book) 
is the only directory published today of 
the manufacturers of all bank equipment, 
supplies and services. 

A special projecting index makes this 
section quick to find, easy to use. It is 
always handy bound in with the other 
information of the Blue Book—one com- 
plete reference book covering practically 
everything concerning banking. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“Tf what you want to know has anything to do with banking, 
you will find it in THE BANKERS DIRECTORY.” 
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ODAY one million men and women 

in the United States own shares of 

“fixed” or unit type trusts. These 
people are your customers—the housewife 
and the farmer, the school teacher and the 
owner of the town’s largest factory, the 
local druggist and the leading realtor. 

Most of their shares—totaling 85 mil- 
lion—have beén purchased since 1929. It 
is certain, therefore, that they have been 
bought only after studied deliberation. 
These customers of yours have been get- 
ting acquainted with this investment in- 
strument. 

They will be coming to you in increas- 
ing numbers speaking a new language. 
They will ask you about Maximum Ac- 
cumulation features, Balanced Dollar 
Diversification, Re-investment Rights, 
etc. They will want answers to specific 
questions. 

NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES is 
the largest unit type trust. More than 23 








Are Speaking 


million shares are outstanding today. 
Through this trust the investor obtains an 
interest in common stocks of 34 great 
corporations whose outstanding common 
shares equals half the market value of all 
the common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Trust services of 
one of the country’s largest trust compa- 
nies, acting as Trustee, are provided for 
the full life of the trust. Every dollar in- 
vested obtains Balanced Diversification in 
leading companies of 12 major industries. 

We shall be very glad to send you, 
upon request, copies of Offering Circulars 
for NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 
1955 (Maximum Cumulation Type) and 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 1956 
(Maximum Distribution Type), for your 
information. How these 34 companies 
were chosen is especially interesting to 
bankers and is told in a booklet ‘Building 
A Portfolio,” copies of which are avail- 
able for bank executives without charge. 


Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 100,000 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES 1955 


Maximum Cumulafion Type 





E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Coney. —, 
Eastman Kodak Company i 
The Procter & Gamble Company a 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation............ 300 
General Electric Company 400 


Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Company............ 100 
United States Steel Corporation . 
The Borden Company 
Corn Products Refining Company 
General Foods Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
Drug Incorporated 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
F Woolworth Company eens 
American Can Company - 
American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 
Otis Elevator Company : 
International Harvester Company. pebeuienteait 
a American Tobacco Company “B’ _ ee 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ‘‘B’’.............. 
ae otors Corporation é 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Company... 100 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company ee. 100 





Union Pacific Railroad Company 100 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company... 100 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation ... 400 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York............ 200 
The North American Company ..........................0. 200 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company <-- 200 
Publie Service Corporation of New Jersey... 100 
The United Gas Improvement Company 300 





As of October 17, 1931, the date of execution of 
the Trust Agreement, a stock unit consisted of 
the shares listed above. @ The deposited stocks 
in each unit of 4,000 NorTH AMERICAN TRUST 
suares, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type) con- 
sisted on October 17, 1931, of 1/25th of the num- 
ber of shares of the common stocks listed above. 








The offering price of NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES /s 
based upon and varies with the 
actual New York Stock Ex- 
change 100-share lot transac- 
tion prices of the underlying 
stocks during market hours. 
(Full details of method of cal- 
culating offering price are con- 


tained in the O fering Circular.) 
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For the Investor 
with $150 
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12 Million Families 
Buy Goods Each Year By Mail From 
Chicago’s Mail Order Houses 


The mail order industry, launched in 
Chicago in 1872 with capital of only 
$2400, now sells goods by mail to 
twelve million families each year. And 
in helping Chicago maintain its posi- 
tion as mail order headquarters, com- 
mercial banking facilities — including 
those of the Continental Illinois Bank— 
always have played an important part 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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THE FORTY-NINTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLIX 





15 Sentence Editorials 


OU may not like the service 

charge, but remember that its 
objective is something every bank 
needs—to teach customers that 
banks cannot afford to do the cus- 
tomer’s bookkeeping for nothing. 


* 
Banks in general are becoming 
sounder; is yours? 


* 
Encourage building while costs 
are low. 


« 

Cost accounting is simple and 
economical to operate and it reveals 
unthought-of economies. 

4 


In too many cases, manufac- 
turers know more about banking 
than bankers know about manu- 
facturing. 


a 
It is the old loan on which banks 
have losses, so if you never allow 
loans to grow whiskers, you will 
have fewer charge-offs. 


a 
If a borrower shows declining 
earnings, it is your business to force 
him to find out what is wrong. 


a 
A business may decline because 
of an obsolete plant. 
a 


Bankers need to study all kinds 
of business because banking finances 
all types of business. 

2 


Tell your community that noth- 
ing can ever take the place of a 
savings account. 


_ 
Bank employees need to be con- 
stantly reminded that banking is a 
confidential business. 


e 
Comfortable surroundings en- 
courage borrowers to tell you more 
about their business than if the 
surroundings are unpleasant. 
* 


Good management anticipates 
business declines and uses such 
periods for preparing plant and per- 
sonnel for increased demand ahead. 
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The Test Of Great Soldiers 


A Guest Editorial 
By CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 


when desperate rear guard actions are to 
be fought—when crushing defeats must 
be retrieved—the top places are less crowded. 


Prien aes never lack for leaders. But 


The most enduring names in war—Leonidas, 
Caesar, Hannibal, Wellington, Nelson, Lee, 
Foch—are of leaders who snatched greatness 
out of the jaws of disaster. And the same 
is or should be true in business and banking. 


Bankers have for years held the key positions 
in our economic organism. They manned the 
“stop and go”’ signals; they counselled busi- 
ness men when and when not to finance, 
expand, equip, advertise and merchandise. It 
is but logic that in 1932 the public (regardless 
of facts or extenuations) hold banking in 
large measure responsible for their present 
difficulties. This, in a new and very real 
sense, is “the penalty of leadership’. This 
is the challenge—and the opportunity—for 
real leaders. 


RUE leadership is distinguished by its 

ability to dominate critical situations; its 
far-sightedness, its open-mindedness to sound 
suggestion whatever its source; its ability to 
galvanize into action proposals that seem too 
difficult for lesser men. 


Today the time is ripe for such leadership. 
All eyes look to banking to take the lead. 


The way to inspire confidence is to display 
confidence. The way to get business off its 
dead center is to apply financial power. ‘“‘The 
way to resume is to resume.” The way to 
re-establish friendly public relations is to come 
out of the closet and render public service. 


People are tired of academic explanations, 
sooth-sayings and refinements. The time has 
come to recall McClellan, the drill master, and 
face about under Grant, the fighter. 


This is not dress parade. These are the 
days when there is plenty of room at the top; 
room for a man with broad economic grasp 
to command the army of those who have 
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glimpsed partial truths but cannot match up 
the whole picture-puzzle of economic recovery. 


HERE is room for a financial leader now 

in every community—a man with the cour- 
age, clearness and confidence to take one unit 
after another of the business mechanism, put 
it back on the track, re-fuel it, and set it to 
operating. 

There is room for financial leadership in 
public as well as private business—leadership 
to guide citizens clamoring for reform in tax- 
ation, in budgeting, in government methods, 
in the salvage of billions lost through foreign 
entanglements, crime, racketeering, suicide, 
unemployment. 


The banker’s first duty is to make his voice 
heard. The community and nation need his 
vocal leadership. His silence not merely fails 
to reassure—it puzzles and frightens the pub- 
lic. There are safe and fundamental mes- 
sages which people are waiting to hear from 
him. 


ERE IN America is the place to apply 

American courage, resourcefulness, con- 
fidence and capital. If more billions are to 
be lost, let them not be lost financing foreign 
matches, park systems, doles, propaganda and 
wars. Let them be lost right here in New 
York, Ohio, Georgia, Illinois and Texas—in 
a gallant if desperate effort to reconstruct 
enterprises that at least belong to the people 
who put up the money our bank statements 
show. 


The penalty of leadership is that it must 
lead in 1932 as well as in 1928. There are 
always men who will lead to the dug-outs— 
but who will turn and carry the trenches? The 
public feel that the banker has elected himself 
to leadership. They are waiting, watching, 
demanding: ‘‘ When will his leadership go into 
action—in banking, in business, in the com- 
munity, in the nation?”’ 
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What is the 


ECONSTRUCTION 
inance Corporation 


Doing? 


It is acting as a great 


discount bank, and is loaning over $7,000,000 a day 


HESE loans are made to every part of the United States through com- 

mercial banks, savings banks, trust companies, joint stock land banks, Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, agricultural credit corporations, live stock credit 
corporations, and to the railroads, building and loan associations, mortgage loan 
companies, and insurance companies. 


The applications come in through the 33 branches and are carefully in- 
spected locally as well as in Washington. But action is rapid, and one day’s 


operations will take in many of the above avenues of distribution in most 
sections of the country. 

The amounts loaned vary from a few thousand dollars to several millions, 
and due consideration is given the necessity of each case. 


WHAT ARE THE CHANGES 


HROUGH the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

the enlarged powers of the Federal Reserve System, 

the campaign against hoarding, and the United Action for 
Employment, great fundamental changes have developed. 
Beginning in the summer of 1931 with the financial 
crisis in Germany, followed by the suspension of gold 
payments in England, a tremor of fear went through the 
entire world. The shock manifested itself in America 
by enormous gold withdrawals on the part of foreign 
central banks which had been leaving their money on 
deposit with us for years. Bank failures increased 
rapidly in this country as a result of the financial excite- 


IN THE ECONOMIC PICTURE? 


ment, which encouraged the hoarding of currency and 
the sale of securities. 

This picture is now changed. Money is being re- 
turned to circulation. The resources of banks that failed 
in March are about equalled by the resources of the 
banks that reopened. People are becoming impatient 
with anything which is obstructing the return to normal 
trade and normal living. The dollar is able to buy more 
in merchandise, services and securities than it has for 
many years. The active dollar is the only dollar that is 
valuable, and it is now putting its more slothful neigh- 
bor to shame. 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief) 
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A Background to Meet 
Today’s Problems 


The accumulated experience of the First National 
Bank of Chicago covers sixty-eight years. During 
that time the bank has seen the nation pass through 
many business cycles, each with its succession of 
complicated economic factors. Each of these phases 
in turn has created its own special problems. 


To meet specifically the requirements of business, 
the Divisional Organization of the First National 
Bank was developed in 1905. This distinctive 
feature brings bankers into immediate contact with 
officers who are specialists in the requirements of 
correspondents. ‘The long and valuable experience 
of the bank thus becomes immediately applicable to 
the problems of today. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Use These Facts On Taxes 


—A Basis For Banker Action 


Mr. Preston is one of the leading thinkers among the bankers of the coun- 
try. He is a past president of A. B. A. and a few months ago contributed an 
article to The Saturday Evening Post entitled ‘Through One Banker’s Eyes’. 


LL economists agree that taxes 
A ean become so high that the 
source of revenue will be com- 
pletely destroyed. This country is 
approaching that point. 

This is probably the severest de- 
pression this country has ever 
known; but it is worth the price we 
have paid in suffering and hard- 
ships, if the cost of all forms of gov- 
ernment is materially reduced and 
our multiplicity of laws corrected. 

If all our public expenses were re- 
duced at one time to what they 
should be, it might seriously inter- 
rupt the orderly processes of govern- 
ment. Would it not, however, be 
wise for our governments, from the 
federal down, to adopt a five-year 
plan of retrenchment, reducing ex- 
penses 10% the first year, and not 
less than 5% each year thereafter 
until the reduction is at least one- 
third of the present cost? Most tax 
payers believe this can be done with- 
out in any way impairing the effi- 
ciency of any government. 

People were never so tax-weary as 
they are now, and were never so 
aroused over the burdens of govern- 
ment. A large percentage of the 
cities and counties of this country 
are either bankrupt or on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and many are in de- 
fault. Our federal government has 
the largest deficit in its history. 

There are 250,000 agencies collect- 


T. R. PRESTON 


President, Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Why Taxes Are High 


1. 250,000 agencies collect 
taxes and spend the money 
in the name of government 
in America. 


2. Federal government 
cost $700,000,000 only 20 
years ago, and now costs 
$4,500,000,000. 

3. Local governments 
spend 450% more than they 
did 20 years ago. 

4. State governments 
spend 600% more. 

5. The expenditures of our 
250,000 taxing bodies total 
over one-fourth of the in- 
come of all our people. 

6. In eight years, Congress 
has increased the salaries of 
its members 3314%. 

7. One-fourth of the fed- 
eral income goes for pensions. 


ing and spending money. The cost 
of our federal government has gone 
from $700,000,000 to $4,500,000,000 
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in 20 years, an increase of 650%. 
In this same 20 years, the expenses 
of local governments have increased 
450%; and state governments an 
average of 600%. This has continued 
until the total expenditures of our 
various governments now amount to 
approximately 14 billion dollars per 
annum, which, at the present time, 
is over one-fourth of the income of 
all the people. During these same 
20 years, the total indebtedness of 
our various governments has ‘gone 
from $5,000,000,000 to $30,500,000,- 
000. All this burden of taxes has 
gone on and on until owning prop- 
erty is now, in many instances, a 
liability instead of an asset. 

The people are now facing the 
highest federal taxes ever known, 
the increase in many instances being 
100%. During the past eight years, 
the salaries of senators and congress- 
men have been increased 33144%. 

In 1924 federal taxes were nearly 
as high as they will be under this 
new law, but people could then pay. 
They cannot do so now. In 1929, if 
a farmer owed $250 he could take 
two and one-half bales of cotton to 
market and pay. It requires over 
10 bales now. One share of United 
States Steel stock would then have 
paid the $250. It takes nearly 10 
shares now. 

We have all heard government of- 


(Continued on page 430) 








A Depression-Proof Bank 


Reveals Its Policies 


Over 18,000 banks have shown depression-proof 
qualities. Your bank is one of them. How do 
your policies check with the ones listed here? 


UR president, John K. Ottley, 
QO believes that like any other 
line of business, a bank’s first 
duty is to its owners. And the first 
rule of conducting a bank in the in- 
terest of shareholders is to conduct 
it in the interest of depositors. 
Second, and along with these policies, 
comes the happiness and welfare of 
employees and officers. The quota- 
tion most frequently heard from him 
publicly and privately by members 
of his staff is: ‘‘As the bank pros- 
pers, those connected with it pros- 
per.”’ 
A ‘‘depression-proof’’ bank is the 
same bank that was ‘‘boom-proof”’ 
in 1929. 


Credit Conservation Important 
Function 


It is the function of a bank to serve 
as a reservoir of credit. Asa part of 
this function, there is the wise dis- 
tribution of credit. But another 
equally important part of this func- 
tion, which becomes even more im- 
portant in a time of depression, is 
sound credit conservation. 

There are still any number of 
bankers in this country who believe 
that banks can be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the National Banking 
Act or any other sound set of bank- 
ing principles. It is, I dare say, not 
difficult for this type of bank, if they 
haven’t expressed faith in the ulti- 
mate destiny of America and Ameri- 
can business, to have demonstrated 
this faith by ‘‘carrying on’’ in the 
same sound conservative way as ever. 

As a matter of fact, despite eri- 
ticism, despite the ery that has gone 
up for banking reform, I maintain 
that this nation’s banks (with 50 
billion dollars of deposits subject to 
depositors’ demands in 1932 as 
against 19 billion dollars in 1914) 
are still keeping faith with the 
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WADE G. MURRAH 


Manager, Business Development and Advertising Department, 


First National Bank of Atlanta 


Seven Policies 


1. A bank’s first duty is to 
its owners. 


2. The first rule of con- 
ducting a bank in the inter- 
ests of shareholders is to con- 
duct it in the interests of 
depositors. 


3. To be depression-proof, 
a bank must be boom-proof. 


4. A bank must supply 
credit for the community, 
but it must also conserve 
credit so that it will not be 
wasted. 


5. Thehighest compliment 
a bank can wish is: “If I 
have a proposition that is 
right, I’d rather take it to 
The First; but if my proposi- 
tion was not right, I wouldn’t 
take it within a mile of The 
First.” 


6. A boom-proof and de- 
pression-proof loan policy is: 
“‘Get the facts. All cus- 
tomers entitled to credit can 
get it here.” 


7. Good-will is a bank’s 
stock in trade and must be 
guarded jealously. 


American people. When the history 
of these difficult times has been final- 
ly chronicled, it will be written there 
of the American banker, ‘‘ Well done 
thou good and faithful servant. 
Enter thou into the joys’’—of a new 


prosperity made possible by your 
wise conservation of a nation’s credit 
resources. 

The First National Bank of At- 
lanta was born during the turbulent 
days of 1865. Depressions, obvious- 
ly, are no novelty to this institution, 
for we have seen the country enter 
into (and successfully emerge from) 
no less than nine major set-backs. 
That our own institution has con- 
sistently made progress is said in no 
boasting spirit, but rather as a de- 
served tribute to those founders who 
laid down certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which have been religiously 
adhered to throughout the years by 
those whom these founders ‘‘raised 
up’’ to follow them. 

That brings us to the central 
thought of any discourse on ‘‘depres- 
sion-proof’’ banks. Depression- 
proof banking, which makes for 
stability in our credit structure, de- 
pends on depression-proof man- 
agement. Management sets policies. 


Policies control action. Action 
brings results. 
A former banking competitor 


(now engaged in other fields) once 
paid The First National the high 
compliment of saying that if he had 
a proposition which was right, he’d 
rather take it to The First than any 
bank he knew, because he knew the 
welcome he’d get. But if he had a 
proposition that wasn’t right, he 
wouldn’t take it within a mile of 
The First National. 


A Rule For All Times 


R. C. Williams, vice president of 
the bank in charge of credits, aptly 
states their loan policy in his motto: 
‘*Get the facts. Let it be known that 
all customers entitled to credit can 
get it at The First National.’’ This 
rule is observed in good times and 
bad. 
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In operations, adjustments have 
been made, of course, since 1929. Ex- 
penses have been reduced and divi- 
dends adjusted to current cireum- 
stances. In these necessary changes, 
management and employees joined 
in a ‘‘war on expense’’, and the fact 
that such sacrifices as were necessary, 
were made in the spirit of loyalty 
and cooperation that has seemed to 
place the morale of the organization 
upon a higher plane than before, is 
evidence of wise management. To 
make downward adjustments is one 
thing. To make such changes and 
not only keep up morale, but build 
the cooperative spirit and improve 
morale by making latent loyalty to 
the bank active, is an accomplish- 
ment of merit. 

And in this matter of public re- 
lations (which is placed last but not 
least) The First National Bank of 
Atlanta is fortunate to have as a 
part of its management bankers 
with a fundamental understanding 
of public psychology and reaction, 
and a realization of the importance 
of a proper advertising and publicity 
program for banks generally. 

John K. Ott- 
ley, president, 
and Robert F. 
Maddox, chair- 
man of the ex- 
ecutive commit- 
tee, each at one 
time in years 
gone by, them- 
selves handled 
the bank’s ad- 
vertising. Any 
bank so situated 
in these trying 
times is fortun- 
ate. You may 
have to remind 
Mr. Ottley and 
Mr. Maddox 
that advertising 
is an investment 
in good will and 
not just an ex- 
pense, as some 
banks have er- 
roneously re- 
garded it in re- 
cent years, but 
you don’t have 
to prove it to 
them. For they 
handled the 
bank’s publicity 
in days when 
the bank needed 
good will. 
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The National Exchange Bank, Augusta 
The Fourth Nauonal Bank, Columbus 
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They know and they haven’t for- 
gotten that good will is a bank’s 
stock in trade, worth more to a 
bank than its buildings, fixtures, 
and vaults. Publie good will first— 
then deposits, loans, investments, 
profits, salaries, dividends, stability. 


Tell People What You Want 
Them To Know ° 


No matter how good or how liquid 
your bank may be, it is a fallacy to 
conclude that people will regard 
your institution as you want them to 
think of it and believe in it unless 
you tell them about it and keep them 
reminded. There are as many opin- 
ions about. what constitutes worth- 
while advertising and publicity as 
there are separate banks in this 
country, and separate sections and 
communities. But a good test of pub- 
licity is to find out whether or not 
it serves a current need of your par- 
ticular bank and accomplishes a def- 
inite purpose. 

In 1930 in the early days of the 
depression, when the criticism first 
began of big banks being too ‘‘tight’’ 
in time of depression, The First Na- 


Courtesy Cleveland Trust Co 


increased usefulness to our Southland. 


Crk. FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of Allania 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA GROUP 
The First Nationa! Bank of Atlanta 

Trust Company of Georgia. At 

The First National Bank. Rome 


IN FINANCING SOUTHERN 





This bank radiates confidence in its advertising. It does not over-liberalize its 
depression-proof because it is boom-proof. It tal 


tises for borrowers as well as for depositors. 


. Born in the turbulent days of ‘65, this bank 
has seen America pass through troubled times and 
periods of pleasant prosperity—and Atlanta from 
ashes to great economic strength. And from these 
years has sprung an abiding faith—a genuine con- 
fidence in our business structure and in its future. 
With time-tried strength The Firse National Bank 
of Adanta accepts the challenge for continued and 


The Frret Netiooal Bank @ Trust Co, in Macon 


The Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. Savannah 


BUSINESS" 


frankly with its community in the local press. It adver- 


tional Bank of Atlanta advertised 
for loans that met their qualifica- 
tions. 


In February 1932 when it became 
evident that too many people were 
losing confidence (not only in banks, 
but in all stability and all values) 
The First National Bank of Atlanta 
began a series of advertisements 
which are currently running under 
the theme: ‘‘Have Faith in Amer- 
ica’’. One of the series is reproduced 
here. If this is good copy and good 
advertising and good publicity, it is 
only, I think, because it reflects the 
policy and the opinions of our man- 
agement, backed up by facts and 
figures. 


Confidence, like charity, begins at 
home. ‘‘It is with satisfaction,’’ con- 
eludes the annual report of the man- 
agement to shareholders of The First 
National Bank of Atlanta for the 
year 1931, ‘‘that we are able to say 
in no uncertain terms, that the Bank, 
Trust Company (Trust Company of 
Georgia), and affiliated institutions, 
are in sound condition, and we look 
on their future with confidence.’’ It 
is confidence in the present and faith 
in the future, 
that makes busi- 
ness good. May- 
be that is why 
these institu- 
tions added 
more new. com- 
mercial business 
and more new 
trust business to 
their books in 
1931 than in any 
one previous 
year in the his- 
tory of the com- 
bined institu- 
tions. 

The past six- 
ty-odd years 
should be a fair 
index to the 


future. Our 
faith and confi- 
dence in the 
American peo- 


ple is the basis 
of setting forth 
in our advertis- 
ing,and by word 
of mouth, that 
The First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Atlanta is a 
bank for good 
times and for 
poor times. 


olicies, however. It is 
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Lenient Policy Enforcement 
Kndangers Customer Good-Will 


These three dramatic experiences illustrate the im- 
portance of the rigid enforcement of bank policies. 


HE was evidently striving to 
~ retain her self control as she 

threw a passbook onto the desk 
of the manager of the savings de- 
partment 

‘‘T want to talk to you about this 
account,’’ she said. ‘‘I find that my 
balance is only one dollar, and I 
thought it was $200,’’ and her voice 
trembled. 

‘‘How is that, Mrs. Brown?”’ 

‘Why you’ve paid all the money 
to my husband. He has made re- 
peated withdrawals, always without 
the book. He has never made a de- 
posit and is not known here. Don’t 
you give your depositors any pro- 
tection at all?’’ 

The manager explained that the 
signature was sufficient identifica- 
tion. He also explained that it was 
a joint account and subject to with- 
drawals by either party. 

‘*T thought both signatures were 
required. ”’ 

The manager. patiently showed her 
the wording on a joint account card 
like the one they had both signed. 

‘*Well, anyway, I don’t see why 
you repeatedly pay funds without 
the book,’’ she protested. ‘‘You 
might do it once or twice, but when 
Mr. Brown came in time after time, 
I should think you’d suspect some- 
thing.’’ 

**TIs there nothing you can do in 
this case ?’’ 

‘*Not much. You could make your 
husband account for what he has 
done with the money.’’ 

**Oh, I know what he has used it 
for. He’s gambled it away on horse 
races.’’ 

**I’m going to consult a lawyer,’’ 
she said, ‘‘to see if there is some way 
to hold this bank liable. I feel you 
haven’t given me the proper pro- 
tection.”’ 

She picked up the book and walked 
out. 

How about this manager’s treat- 
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RALEIGH E. ROSS 


Vice President, Bauder-Baker, Chicago 


Three Cases 


1. A husband was allowed 
tomakerepeated withdrawals 
without his passbook and the 
wife demanded the protec- 
tion of the bank’s policy of 
requiring the passbook for 
all withdrawals. 


2. A wife paid her hus- 
band’s note and demanded 
the collateral with the result 
that the bank lost the good 
will of the husband by break- 
ing its rule that forbids giv- 
ing collateral to any but the 
rightful owner. 


3. The assistant safe de- 
posit manager allowed the 
wife of a box renter to put a 
certificate into the box with- 
out her husband’s authoriza- 
tion and caused the husband 
to lose faith in the bank and 
a $25 bet he had made with 
his wife. 


ment of this customer? He was cour- 
teous and considerate throughout. 
But shouldn’t she have been taken 
to an officer? 

This manager had another dra- 
matic situation, while he was in the 
note teller’s cage. 

A woman came in with a check to 
pay her husband ’s note in full. She 
asked for the collateral. 

**T can’t give it to you, madam,”’ 
said the note teller politely. ‘‘ Your 
husband must sign for it himself or 
send us a written order.”’ 

She stormed around until the 


harrassed note teller suggested, 
‘You might see one of the officers. 
If he consents, of course I’ll give 
you the collateral.’’ 

The officer gave the 
authority. 

Three days later, the borrower 
came in and asked for his collateral. 

‘“*T gave it to your wife the other 
day,’’ explained the note teller. 

‘*Who told you to do that?’’ bel- 
lowed the customer. 

‘*Mr. K. authorized it,’’ was the 
reply. 

Mr. K. was told plenty. It seems 
that there was trouble in this family 
too. And the bank depositor, while 
he had sent his wife to pay the note, 
maintained that she had no right to 
know what collateral he had. 

A more unusual problem occurred 
in the safe deposit department of a 
large metropolitan bank. 

A lady came in with the key to 
her. husband’s box and signed one 
of the entry cards. 

‘*But, Madam, we are not author- 
ized to accept your signature,”’ said 
the attendant. 

‘‘T merely want to put in this 
stock certificate,’’ she protested. 
‘*Surely there’s no harm in that. 
I won’t remove anything.”’ 

The assistant manager was called. 
He knew the woman as the wife of 
the box renter. and decided that it 
was all right to let her put the certi- 
ficate into the box. 

The next day he got a beautiful 
dressing down from Friend Hus- 
band. It seems that he had bet his 
wife $25 that she could not get the 
manager to unlock his box for her. 
He felt the permission granted her 
to enter. the box as a blow to his 
pride as well as to his pocketbook. 

**T’m ecured,’’ says the assistant 
vault manager solemnly. ‘‘ Never 
again will I open a box for any un- 
authorized person, even the wife of 
our biggest depositor.’’ 


desired 
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Montague: “The most economical way to conserve an estate is to appoint a trust company, 
make it the beneficiary of your insurance and let it protect your assets from sacrifice.” 


Sold: A Complete Estate Plan 


Consummated In Three Interviews 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW 


Characters: Frank L. Montague, Agent of the Conservative 


Life Insurance Co. 


T. Pryor Campbell, Jr., President of 


Campbell Grocery Co., Inc., a wholesale grocery concern. 


HAWES COLEMAN, JR. 


Trust Representative, State-Planters Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Montague: Good morning, Mr. 
Campbell. My name is Montague. 

Campbell: Good morning, Mr. 
Montague. 

Montague: That’s a good secre- 
tary you have out there. I had a 
hard time getting by her to come in 
to see you. 

Campbell: Yes, she is a cracker- 
jack—especially good at keeping 
book agents and life insurance men 
out of here. 

Montague: That sounds bad. I am 
in the life insurance business myself. 

Campbell: You are? Well, I 
won’t have any time to talk with you 
this morning, sir, because I am 
through with life insurance—don’t 
need any more—and I have plenty 
of work to do anyhow. 

Montague: Well, I didn’t come in 
here to sell you any life insurance. 
Campbell: What do you want? 

Montague: If I were to come in 
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here this morning and tell you that 
I was a doctor and reach into my 
pocket and produce a pill and then 
tell you that you ought to take it, 
you would think I was crazy, 
wouldn’t you? 

Campbell: Well, you would be. 

Montague: Exactly. And if I 
were to say to you this morning that 
I have the finest $10,000 policy in 
the world and that you ought to 
have it, I would be in the same posi- 
tion as that doctor, wouldn’t I? 
That’s exactly what I mean when I 
say that I didn’t come here to sell 
you any life insurance. 

Mr. Campbell, we are all working 
pretty nearly towards the same end. 
Each of us is trying seven days in 
the week and 52 weeks in the year 
to ereate as large and as safe an 
estate as possible, and to protect it 
for his dependents. No two of us, 
however, follow the same path. How- 


ever, all of us are working for the 
safest and surest way to our goal. 

In your particular case, you may 
not need any more life insurance, 
but if, on the other hand, life in- 
surance will improve upon the plan 
or the method that you are employ- 
ing in building your estate, I know 
that you want to know about it. I 
am not here to show you what life 
insurance has done for John Jones 
or what it can do for Bill Smith. 
The question is, what can it do for 
you, if anything at all? 

If you will let me make certain 
suggestions, after ascertaining a few 
facts about your situation, you can 
be the sole judge as to whether the 
plan has any merit or not. 

Campbell: I haven’t time to dis- 
euss all of these things with you. 
How long will it take? 

Montague: Only as long as these 
ideas interest you. 
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Campbell: Well, that sounds fair 
enough but all you are going to try 
to do is to show me that I need more 
life insurance. 

Montague: Maybe you do need 
more, but it is not a question of guess 
work how much you need. 
There is a definite measure as to how 
much life insurance every man ought 
to own. Every ease is individual. 


as to 


If you are anywhere like the av- 
erage man, you have bought insur- 
ance many times and from many 
companies. Probably no well de- 
fined plan has governed your action 
all the way through. Therefore, 


your life insurance may 
ranged to protect your 
your family in the most 


not be ar- 
estate and 
economical 


manner. 


How To Make Customer 
Realize Need 


Campbell: Maybe not. I haven’t 
a big estate, but I have enough life 
insurance to pay all of my indebted- 
ness and to give my family a fair 
amount of capital that can be in- 
vested in safe bonds and securities. 
I don’t see how you ean do anything 
for me. 

Montague: Mr. Campbell, look at 
this for a minute. (Montague takes 
a piece of blank paper and draws a 
circle on it). 

Let this cirele represent your 
estate upon your death. All of your 
assets will ultimately flow into it. 
Your life insurance, your real estate, 
your interest in your business— 
everything you have will constitute 
the total. 

The money that will 
come into your estate from 
life insurance is guaran- 
teed in amount and avail- 
able immediately. No 
other asset is that certain. 
Your net worth from 
other sources will be un- 
certain in amount and in 
many cases there are de- 
lays and expenses to be 
incurred before these 
other assets are available 
to your family. 

Together, these miscel- 
laneous assets and your 
life insurance constitute 
your entire estate. You cannot sepa- 
rate them in planning for your 
family’s welfare. They must relate 
to one another. 

Campbell: My will has been pre- 
pared by an attorney, and it is his 
business to advise me about all the 
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Technique Used By 
The Life 


Underwriter 


1. He called on the pros- 
pect in the capacity of an 
insurance salesman. 


2. He opened by stating 
that he had not come to 
‘prescribe’ any policy. 

3. He then switched to a 
discussion of estate plans and 
the place of life insurance in 
the complete estate plan. 


4. He obtained an approx- 
imate idea of the prospect’s 
estate and will. 


5. He left the matter of 
any additional insurance to 
the judgment of a trust 
representative. 


6. He departed after 
arranging an interview be- 
tween the prospect and trust 
representative. 


details regarding my estate. 
Montague: That may be true, but 
this is what I mean. Here is some- 
thing, for example, that you prob- 
ably have never discussed with your 
attorney. We frequently find that a 
man has left a good part of his life 
insurance proceeds to his 
estate. There are usually 
a good many disadvan- 
tages to this procedure. 
Campbell: I have made 
some of my life insurance 
policies payable to my 
wife and some to my 
estate—I don’t know how 
much each way. But I 
have a reason for making 
policies payable to my 
estate. I want my debts 
and taxes paid, and I 
know that they can be 
paid from the cash pro- 
vided by my insurance. 
Montague: You know, of course, 
that all of your life insurance pro- 
ceeds that come into your estate will 
be subject to the Virginia inherit- 
ance tax, do you not? 
Campbell: I understand that is 
so, but the tax in my ease will not be 





so great. Besides, cash must be 
available to my executor. 

Montague: You also are aware, I 
suppose, that all insurance money 
that goes into your estate in this 
manner will be subject fully to pro- 
bate expenses, administration costs 
and delays and that it will all be 
subject to attachment by your credi- 
tors. Whereas, when you make your 
insurance payable to a named bene- 
ficiary, all of this is avoided. 

Campbell: That may be true, but 
I want my debts paid regardless of 
their amount, and I don’t know a 
better way of guaranteeing it. 

Montague: Mr. Campbell, sup- 
pose you could accomplish all of this 
by making your insurance payable 
to a named beneficiary and at the 
same time secure all the advantages 
I have named, together with a sav- 
ings of from 3% to 5% upon the 
principal amount of your life insur- 
ance. Would you consider that 
worth while? 

Campbell: Well, I should say so 
—if this could be done. How do you 
figure this percentage? 

Montague: If payable to your es- 
tate, your insurance proceeds are 
subject to inheritance tax, to execu- 
tor’s commissions and to miscel- 
laneous expenses of administration. 
You will be fortunate if these 
amount to less than 5%. By making 
the insurance payable to a named 
beneficiary, you can eliminate these 
fees and expenses. 

Campbell: But then my executor 
could not get hold of the insurance 
money with which to pay my debts 
and taxes. That’s one of the big 
reasons for which I am carrying 
life insurance. 


Brings In Trust Company 


Montague: Now we come to the 
point. You may name a trust com- 
pany, as trustee, beneficiary under 
your policies. You would enter into 
a life insurance trust agreement with 
the trust company. You authorize 
them to advance or loan such funds 
to your estate as may be necessary to 
meet these debts, taxes and expenses 
without increasing thereby the tax- 
able value of your estate and with- 
out making the insurance proceeds 
subject to any of the expenses and 
disadvantages we have mentioned. 
This is usually the most economical 
way to conserve the estate. 

Your family would also be pro- 
tected by this life insurance trust 


(Continued on page 434) 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


This Copy Won First Prize 


T IS always interesting to see the 
advertisement that wins a prize 
for typography. 

The one reproduced on this page 
was awarded first place by the 
Society of Typographic Art. It is 
not difficult to see why it was selected 
as the most attractive of all of the 
financial advertisements in the ex- 
hibit. 


Outstanding Features Of The 
Advertisement 


Some of its elements of perfec- 
tion are these: 

It is simple; it is interesting; it 
gives a picture of the bank at work; 
it typifies banking at first glance; it 
is dignified ; there are not too many 
words, all the type can be read in a 
few seconds. 

The message is clear and is pre- 
sented in only one sentence. A def- 
inite proposition is made. Some- 
thing for the reader to do is sug- 
gested. It is an advertisement that 
is likely to create action, still it is an 
institutional piece of copy. 

It is hard to imagine that any- 
thing more could be wanted in a 
bank advertisement. 


However, the real benefit from 
other bankers looking at this exhibit 
is that any banker can get an in- 
spiration for a similar type of ad- 
vertisement himself. 

The first job is to get a photograph 
that accomplishes what this one does. 
This photograph was made by an ex- 
pert photographer who posed every 
one you see in the picture with care. 
While these subjects are all posed, 
they have a freedom of posture that 
makes the scene real. 


Good Photographer Essential To 
Success Of Illustration 


The angle from which the photo- 
graph was taken was carefully select- 
ed by the photographer with a view 
to making the picture more interest- 
ing and unusual. 

The composition in the picture 
was carefully planned. 

To get such results, a photog- 
rapher who is a real artist is neces- 
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sary. But there are many photog- 
raphers of this sort today. 

The next step is the layout of the 
advertisement. Space was carefully 
selected on the photograph where 
reading matter would not detract 
from the effects of the picture itself. 
The top panel was placed across the 
pillars where nothing was lost that 
was needed. The pillars are seen 
above the panel and below it and 
what is lost in between is easily re- 
placed by the imagination of the 
reader. 


The lower panel containing the 





Guided by a Board of Directors 
composed of fifty-two outstanding 
leaders in the business, industrial, 
and financial life of the Middle West, 
the officers of this bank extend you 
experienced counsel and codperation. 


one sentence message was so carefully 
placed that it does not destroy the 
effect of any of the models in the 
picture. Here, again, the reader 
easily replaces that part he does not 
see with his imagination. 

The difference in the sizes of the 
two panels is interesting and pleas- 
ing, and the difference in their 
shapes adds to the artistic effect. 

The type selected is in perfect 
harmony with the picture and with 
the thought of the copy. The spac- 
ing was so carefully worked out that 
the copy is extremely easy to read. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


14. Commercial Department Costs 


Analysis of functions and the proper allocation of expenses 
are essential to the control of costs and we are all learning 
that cost control is of first importance in commercial banking. 


HE business of the commercial 
[[isnsine department is largely 
that of securing the use of de- 
positors’ funds and employing them 
in a useful way. The department’s 
income results from the employment 
of funds. Its expenses result from 
the two things: cost of acquiring 
funds and cost of employing funds. 
The acquisition cost is made up 
of the direct disbursements of cash 
te depositors, like interest paid on 
balances and the expenses of services 
rendered depositors. 

The employment cost, better 
known as ‘‘conversion cost’’, is made 
up of the expenses incurred in trans- 
forming depositors’ funds into earn- 
ing investments and servicing those 
investments to the point that inter- 
est is received and principal is re- 
turned. 

The total of all acquisition costs 
and all employment costs should 
equal the department’s total expense 
account. 

In order to be of maximum value, 
total cost figures are to be broken 
down into usable units, so that they 
may be applied to individual parts 
of the business ; for example, so that 
one deposit account may be ana- 
lyzed independently of all others. 
Therein lies the value of operation, 
transaction and/or per item costs. 

To set forth more clearly the cost 
accounting for commercial banking 
department operations; that is, the 
derivation of per item costs, and in 
the hope of making this discussion 
of some immediate and concrete 
value to a bank of smaller size, the 
problem of a medium-sized bank is 
included. This is a theoretical bank 
and, for the purposes of this report, 
it is considered that this bank does 
not have a detailed distribution of 
expenses ; the records reflect only the 
expenses by classes of expenditure. 
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blanket bond; 


B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
President, National Conference of Bank Auditors 


How The Expense Is 
Distributed 


1. Officers’ salaries and 
employees’ wages are dis- 
tributed on the basis of a 
study of the duties of each 
officer and employee. 


2. Rent, heat, light and 
power, janitor and police 
service are distributed on a 
square footage basis after 
determination of relative 
values of floor space. 


3. Stationery, printing, 
and supplies are distributed 
from study of requisition 
blanks signed by the various 
divisions and individuals. 


4. Postage is distributed 
from copies of requisitions. 


5. Telephone and_ tele- 
graph is distributed on the 
basis of so much per tele- 
phone or extension plus an 
actual allocation of toll fees 
and telegraph charges. 


6. Insurance is distributed 
on the basis of personnel and 
number of accounts for 
on other 
known indices for other forms 
of insurance. 


7. All other expenses are 
distributed on the basis of 
some known indices—in most 
cases through study of bills 
and invoices and the like. 


Figure 15 shows the distribution 
of expenses made for the purpose 
of the analysis. It will be noted that 
this bank has four operating divi- 
sions—commercial banking, bond, 
trust, and safe deposit. To these 
four divisions has been added a fifth, 
the administrative, the expense of 
which bears a ratio of 25% to the 
total operating expenses of al! other 
departments. Since the commercial 
banking department is under analy- 
sis, it has been subdivided into 
operating divisions. 

The following methods were used 
in distributing expenses: 

Officers’ salaries and employees’ 
wages are distributed on the basis 
of a study of the duties of each of- 
ficer and employee. 

Rent, heat, light and power, jani- 
tor and police service are distributed 
on a square footage basis after de- 
termination of relative values of 
floor space in the respective parts of 
the bank’s quarters. (Leading real 
estate rental agencies may well be 
consulted ). 

Stationery, printing, and supplies 
are distributed from a study of req- 
uisition blanks signed by the vari- 
ous divisions and individuals. 

Postage is distributed from copies 
of requisitions filled by the centra! 
buying agency. 

Telephone and telegraph is dis- 
tributed on the basis of so much per 
telephone or extension plus an 
actual allocation of toll fees and 
telegraph charges. 

Insurance is distributed on the 
basis of personnel and number of 
accounts for blanket bond; on other 
known indices for other forms of 
insurance. 

All other expenses are distributed 
on the basis of some known indices— 
in most cases through study of bills 
and invoices and the like. 
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Two things appearing at the bot- 
tom of Figure 15 should be noted. 
One is the allocation of indirect ex- 
pense to the classification ‘‘account 
maintenance’’. This is based on a 
study of the time bookkeepers spend 
handling entries on their books and 
the time they spend maintaining 
their books and accounts. 

Considering now the divisions of 
the commercial banking department 
as shown in Figure 15, the ‘‘in- 
direct’’ has been eliminated. The 
‘‘savings’’ also may be eliminated, 
to be considered in a subsequent ar- 
ticle. The divisions represented in 
the ‘‘investment—discount—credit’’ 
classification next receive attention. 
This expense has to do with the em- 
ployment of funds and the final cost 
unit may be expressed in terms of 
‘‘eonversion cost per $1,000 of net 
funds per month.”’ 

Figure 16 shows the application 
of the expenses of fund employment 
to net available funds. In this case, 
the base cost is 34 cents per $1,000 
per month to which is to be added 
the share of administrative expense 

26% of base expense) making a 
total of 43 cents. 

Consider next the ‘‘account main- 
tenance’’. It should be recognized 
that a part of the expense of book- 
keeping does not have to do with 
activity—there is a dead carrying 
cost to a bank account aside from 
activity. As an example of this prin- 
ciple, consider the installation of 
plumbing in a house. The pipes are 
all installed and the faucets are 
ready to serve but that in itself is 
not sufficient to provide water to the 
occupants. There must be an organ- 
ization somewhere which provides 
the water and keeps it under pres- 
sure in the mains—a maintenance 
organization. So with bank ac- 
counts; cognizance must be taken of 
maintenance costs. 

Figure 17 shows the distribution 
of maintenance expense, the unit 
being ‘‘maintenance cost per ac- 
count per month’’. In this case, the 
base cost is found to be 29 cents, to 
which is added 7 cents administra- 
tive share, a total of 36 cents per 
account per month. 

Of the commercial department 
divisions shown in Figure 15, the 
following are yet to be considered: 

Paying and receiving tellers’ divi- 
sion. 

Bookkeeping division. 

Transit, clearings, proof division. 

Collection and exchange division. 
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Figure 16. Average Available Funds and Conversion Cost 


fete Co aa aid os 2 oe eika'a dhl a wuideli baad Ap hd deeb oe Hie wa bee aadawaiee $1,000,000.00 
— 750,000.00 
ivided profits. . . 200,000.00 
Reserves for taxes, interest and dividends. . 100,000.00 
Pi ihesvnavedeadescacccdaccus és 15,950,000.00 $18,000,000.00 
Deduct: 
Reserves (legal and cash)... ....... , 1,602,900.00 


Collection accounts................... 712,000.00 $2,314,000.00 


Average available funds $15,686,000.00 






Expense of loaning officers, loan and discount division and credit division 

















5,330.12 
Basic —, cost per thousand per month ons 34 
Overhead cost 2 A ace dars we an : .09 
Final conversion + per thousand per month diane 43 
Figure 17. Average Maintenance Cost For Month 
Total maintenance expense (exclusive of activity) S cattarenena ee iaiawe cniken ene $2,117.56 
Number of individual and firm accounts - je 7,194 
Number of bank accounts..... . ‘ Sains ; 112 
Total number of accounts maintained . = 7,306 
Basic cost per account per month james .29 
Overhead cost 26% .. pets ; packaae 07 
Final maintenance cost per accouni inc tcccaccnuawdusanss 46kbWasechssdtnsaiaedsannds 36 
Figure 18. Item Activity For An Average Month 
Transit—Proof—Clearing Division 
Checks on own bank: . 
Internal (through tellers)................ pasts pin aNehdindae hdd a kwedenenendaealal 44,251 
SS ; wits : aoa Minctuaekeh edebeas 90,573 
Individual or bank nena nines “a , aaumees siudaenw 23,923 
Transit items. . , noone : atiniadewnanetaaeuansmintdertetewnel 67,082 
Railroad Checks: 
MI Wa 6 dGetbanevuceuioaces - cid eomeawaens shane iteacnas 20,514 
BE en tedtvewslacuated kaeaxs ; nue : ye « 2 
Collection items icacccannades ; bakes Malena wee ee 
Tellers cash tickets................ a ee eee eidvesPaseae -.. 12,266 
Clearing items: 
ns 00cksbaksadeeiadicedcceds RudacnnadhaGkWeenahee Nales ected’ . 32,896 
Mixed. . putnenemncananes 4 aduawets : , Jiuvebannecenaeu 90,593 392.543 
Paying and Receiving Tellers Division 
tems cashed: 
I cicascddcccesns . nwa ceeukxus as a . 17,082 
On transit points........ p ; : uk SS 3,250 
On clearing “sane ade ; ' LER: ma : 5,200 
On railroads....... on ieadaes : 900 26,432 
Deposits received............ edu cuesencudeavedacadueetcdbancectatedesksucasusekboabaderaen 20,440 
Bookkeeping Division ‘ 
 . nvce inthe nates ; Aces ‘ o 248 
Individual and firm checks. . . . 134,824 
















Bank deposits. . 





Individual and firm deposits .. ate; . ; . 2 ‘916 23,923 
Collection and Exchange Division 

CII, ds, wenn acayaace ; : : . P Seeaede 6,982 

Drafts and cashier's checks issued dite 4,008 

Installment note payments... . wadeitds nie’ 107 


Travelers check sales ; , , ree vows 41 





Figure 19. Transit Proof Division. Application of Time Study 


Seconds Number . 
consumed of items Unit Expense 
in handling handled Unit operations Per Cent allocation 
Checks on own bank 
i kc cheqitwimeesaninend 6.2 44,251 2.38 105,317 10.47 
TT ee ‘ 2.6 90,573 1 90,573 9.00 $649.32 
Individual or bank credit itxacsavesas 17.3 23,923 6.65 159,088 15.81 527.26 
WES. tecaaknakisauessceiaa 10.2 67,082 3.92 262,961 26.14 871.76 
Railroad item 
BEN Wiis dwidyes craneeenkes 2.9 20,514 1.12 22,976 2.28 . 
nccet va celsncugabaes 7.5 7,547 2.88 21,735 2.16 148.08 
Collection ON os og ce oe hanes 3.6 2,898 1.38 3,999 40 13.34 
ites 5 «hon cuwenediankee 6.2 12,266 2.38 29,193 2.90 96.71 
Cleari: 
| EEA rc errr ee 3.9 2,896 1.50 49,344 4.90 
| ee 7.5 90,593 2.88 260,908 25.94 1,028.50 


392,543 





1,006,084 100.00 $3,334.97 














Figure 20. Paying and Receiving Division. Application of Time Study 


Seconds 

consumed Number Unit Expense 
in handling Unit of items operations Per Cent allocation 
Deposits received... . 40 2 20,440 40,880 60.72 $1,865.25 

Checks cashed: 
Cheeks on own bank. . ere 20 1 17,082 17,082 25.38 779.64 
Transit items... . 20 1 3,250 3,250 4.83 148.37 
Clearing items. . . gauk 20 1 5,200 5,200 7.73 237.46 
Railroad items . : nae ‘ 20 1 900 900 1.34 41.16 


46,872 67,312 100.00 





Figure 21. Bookkeeping Division. Application of Time Study 





Seconds 
consumed Number Unit Expense 
in handling Unit of items operations Per Cent allocation 
Checks on own bank................ 17.2 1 134,824 134,824 84.93 $2,407.29 
SE Ac etadceianevesss <d 16.3 1 23,923 23,923 15.07 427.15 


158,747 158,747 100.00 







$2,834.44 





Figure 22. Collection and Exchange. Application of Time Study 

















Seconds 
consumed Number Unit Expense 
in handling Unit ofitems operations Per Cent allocation 
Collection item. . . . Sédkeneat 75 14 6,982 9,775 69.55 $1,216.69 
Cashier's checks or drafts...... . 54 1 4,008 4,008 28.52 498.92 
Travelers check purchases... . . . “aa 4 41 164 1.17 20.47 
Installment notes................... 54 1 107 107 .76 13.29 


100.00 $1,749.37 
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Figure 23. Cost of Average 


Transit—proof—clearings division (see Figure 21) 
Receiving and paying teller division (see Figure 22) 
Bookkeeping division (see Figure 23) 
Collection and exchange (see Figure 24) 
Total class cost (basic)........ ; 


Number of items handled. . 
Basic cost per item. ’ 
Administrative share (26% ) 
Fina! cost per item . . 


All of these divisions have to do 
with activity created by customers 
and their expenses may be resolved 
into per. item costs. 

Figure 18 shows item activity of 
these four operating divisions for 
an average month. 

As stated in the preceding article, 
consideration must be given to rela- 
tive values of items of the various 
classes in so far as time consumed in 
their handling is concerned. Two 
methods were suggested, the one by 
count of operations required; the 
other. by measuring seconds of time 
required. In the present instance, 
it is considered that the timing 
method has been used. 

Figure 19 shows the application 
of the time study to the items han- 
dled in the transit-proof-clearings 
division, the derivation of the per- 


Month Activity as Measured by the Units of Operations 














centages of the division’s expenses 
chargeable to each class of items and 
the allocation of dollars of expenses 
to classes of items. 

Figure 20 shows the same process 
applied to the paying and receiving 
tellers’ division; Figure 21 to the 
bookkeeping division and Figure 22 
to the collection and exchange divi- 
sion. 

To complete the per item cost der- 
ivation, the results of expense dis- 
tribution as shown in Figures 19, 20, 
21 and 22 are combined and the total 
expenses chargeable to each class of 
items determined. Under each class, 
the expense divided by the number 
of items handled, equals the base 
per item cost. When the administra- 
tive share has been added (in this 
ease 26% of base cost) the finished 
per item cost has been derived. 





: : > Issuance of Installment 
Transit Clearing Railroad Checks on _ Collection drafts or Travelers note Average 
Items Items Items own bank Deposits items cashier’s ck check sale payments all items 
871.76 1,028.50 148.08 649.32 - aaaerere 3, 334 97 
148.37 237.46 41.16 eee = Nivtcaae |. Rae | wee 3 
, ; Pap Rees. on DER eate 2,407.29 Se ee , ! 
; 1,216.69 498.92 20.47 13.29 1, 749. 37 
1,020.13 1,265.96 189.24 3,836.25 2,916.37 1,230.03 498.92 20.47 13.29 10,990.66 
ee .. 67,082 123,489 28,061 134,824 23,923 6,982 4,008 41 107 388,517 
sutton : .. 0152 0102 0067 .0285 1219 .1762 1245 4993 -1242 .0283 
aha 0040 0026 0018 0074 0316 0458 0324 1298 .0323 0074 
a eee .0192 0128 0085 0359 1535 2220 -1569 6291 1565 0357 


Figure 23 shows this accumulation 
of data and the final derivation of 
per item costs. 

It is found that the following cost 
elements exist: 

Item costs 


Transit item..... reeves Olsen 
Clearing item ......... 0128 
Railroad item......... .0085 
BOOTING. ose wien Ckbece (Gee 
a eee itevee ee 
Collection item........ .2220 
Issuance of draft or 

eashier’s check ...... .1569 
Travelers check sale.... .6291 
Installment note 

DEE. “web isndeser 1565 


Other costs 
Conversion cost per 

$1,000 per month...... .43 
Maintenance cost per 

account per month..... 36 


Figure 15. Average Monthly Expense Distribution For A Typical Bank 







































































COMMERCIAL 
. i = ™ = a _ 
(Based on the Year 1930) PORTY 
Loan, Dis. Transit Collection 
Safe and Credit Paying and Account Clearings and Indirect Adm. 
Total Bond Trust Deposit Div. Receiving Bookkeeping Maint. and Proof Savings Exchange Expense Expense 
RN ss nise cia bieks pina deien ence $ 8,399.99 400.00 2,216.66 ..... 2. ae , - err ee Ty es 1,300.00 2,433.33 
OTe 14,510.50 441.50 2,754.75 271.25 1,820.75 1,812.25 1,778.53 541.87 1,999.25 386.10 968.00 643.00 1,093.25 
Rent, Heat, Light and Power, Janitor....... 5,177.50(a) 149.12 602.62 473.88 329.34 409.16 192.95 117.20 149.64 104.03 235.79 944.92 1,468.85 
es. Printing and Supplies........... 1,939.24 25.00 264.60 .... 149.00 48.00 549.00 204.91 96.00 55.84 65.00 127.00 354.89 
See 90. 8.00 32.00 6.50 90.00 Red 175.00 Driegaka 125.00  ..... 45.00 ae 108.50 
Telatone and Telegraph. t 12.26 52.54 3.92 28.44 40.15 as cvomece 35.20 4.92 13.76 24.34 180.74 
NN cic waives 5. 14.70 102.90 7.35 71.05 45.70 61.25 194.20 75.95 11.00 34.30 39.20 268.23 
Miscellaneous 5. 110.00 338.00 ..... 1.50 33.95 18.00 36.00 arr 12.50 34.00 761.55 
Bond Commissions Paid................... 17.00 SPE iiessn de0ee coeeawe Weessae! <eivenk ekeeaee- SeRNDEOY beeen  “SeGNGGE —cRBOIAE ieee 
Charity and Donations.................... nr  bidask sueakeh, Gane SOeeaks -ceenaee, .ltsloee:  Ubaleleta- -ataadee s <ceGede )deeleneek Seemeed 390.00 
Dues and Subscriptions................... EES  (oeleccan’sheusen UE. «kaskGic «=<GeERiee Sees “Wiis Wale) eeaeies eee 349.50 
TS ee cama wba eran anew eee ben Dt” -ste¢uset densest: “Races ied | eaubitet eas Seadede Sumerians ‘edhe “Suketiee cates 147.00 
INL 5. cccinn snksesssc0eecdeeee ME tuwwene) $EGwee ACRRE MORESER)  Gebaite® seesige> tetvawes - cesses Gaerne 'seeurenn ike 34.00 
— DisRCeUCibachhaedsscinscaenueies Pe ° spsbsne subetede\ccdae..6ceacay aebedue “eaatew. kenetea -Rakeees ‘aes. (ceneetees 95.00 : 
Sa cis bean psdeiae Sinunee 130.00 inwwd ehadecs  phews ne commas sate ate cmae canacaee cia Ke 130.00 
con , Aa Re ae PE. ~ cwddawt=cpeasee oie SEE Ssisssc 9 aeRiaee  Seaeaaen “eaneeca eee eee | eueneee 100.00 
Repairs to Safe Deposit Boxes........ Bee 10.00 paste - 10.00 ike re jinegeer \Sumshiiey. ~ <ieaeee “comiaes | nema és 
ESR ES Freee ee ene er 1,000.00 4.20 40.00 43.12 21.00 29.00 248.50 5.00 97.00 11.20 10.50 162.00 328.48 
35,703.13 1,181.78 6,404.07 816.02 4,673.08 2,418.21 3,037.53 1,099.18 2,597.54 573.09 1,384.85 3,369.46 8,148.32 
Advertising \ Considered as EE occeeen Kuenever Skewb Meleies <caanee” Geevens Sséetes- oeap-. ateweon heehee (b) 
Taxes Capital Expense............. 1,150.00 : p inié:-sanes Sebauee> “suehea “ebemees. vauddea? “alvbaee 0 See) kemukear eee - 
$39,203.13 5 22 ghee uneedee,  Gideeesd weaasde. eaaeSiar @itmerse Teedew witeteus 
To eliminate Commercial Department In- 
direct Expense (Based on Commercial 
Department Salaries other than Loaning 
Officers) 
SE a ee ee a cess 195% 194% 191% 58% 25% 42% 105% .... 
Re See rher ee a Le hess weawacad eemen cone «Open 653.67 643.56 171.73 737.43 141.51 364.52 3,369.46 
ia bENS hSaddnn Masraath Aeeees 5,330.12 3,071.88 3.681.09 1,270.91 3.334.97 714.60 1,749.37 
23% of Bookkeeping Department Con- = = — = 
i as Oe ie ekUsbs > (Bese eie: SHekbe. SEeeaaPRERRS. _ Kuan 846.65 MEE. <Gesiges “Secen  cenbeae —iapbame 
Soeehwaes aeadees Mawcbee  Sannm Oheeeee Ssheneas 2.834.44 2,117.56 oeceens Jeews sbedews eacek 
eee .22- 3,750.00 
Heat and Power..... 625.00 ...... 
Janitor Sup.......... 60.00 
Porter Salaries. . a ee 
Police Salaries. . . 302.50 bake (b) Ratio of General Administrative a 
Watchman.......... 110.00 1, 427 50 5,177.50 
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to direct operating expense—26% 
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A statement of charges accompanies each monthly statement, so that the customer will undérstand what he is charged for. If 
he is new to the charge, then he receives the folder “Understanding” which explains why we have inaugurated the system. 


We Sold The Metered Charge 


And Customers Now Like It 


Charges on activity are seldom easy to inaugurate. Here is the 
story of a bank that recognized it as a selling job and found 
a way to educate customers before the charges were applied. 


R. A. ILG 


Vice President, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 


HEN earnings go on smaller 

margins, it is only natural 

that bank administration 
and development should concern it- 
self with costs. The budgeting of ex- 
penditures and the determining of 
costs in the handling of business has 
been given a new lease on life. 

Every bank officer interested in 
the development of his bank has had 
two questions asked him: ‘‘ What are 
your sales costs?’’ ‘‘What are your 
service costs ?’’ 

[ don’t suppose there is a bank in 
the country which has not reviewed 
its accounts to find the ratio of large 
and small customers to the total de- 
posits. Undoubtedly, most of the 
large commercial banks, with a few 
outstanding exceptions, have found 
that about 25% of their customers 
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contribute about 75% of their de- 
posits. Naturally, this brings up the 
question: ‘‘Are the small acounts 
paying their own way ?”’ 

Here at the Shawmut we became 
very much interested in that ques- 
tion. We found that there were a 
great many small accounts on which 
the activity was light enough to off- 
set the lack of balanees so that the 
accounts really were profitable. On 
the other hand, we found that a 
great many of our small accounts 
had activity entirely out of propor- 
tion to that which was justified by 
their balances. 


Depositors Like To Pay Their 
Own Way 


There is a great deal of talk about 
these small accounts growing larger 


and if we give them a free ride now, 
they would pay their fare later on. 
But after seeking the opinion of va- 
rious officials in addition to that of 
many of our small depositors, we 
formed the opinion that depositors 
in a bank rang true to the general 
spirit of the American people, which 
is that they like to pay their own 
way, to feel free to ask for the ut- 
most in service and be under no ob- 
ligation whatsoever. Believing this 
to be a fundamental truth on which 
to base our policy, we turned to the 
measured service charge as a solu- 
tion which would give our small eus- 
tomers the independence of paying 
their own way and give the bank an 
opportunity to at least break even 
on all its accounts. It seemed to us 
that those depositors who did not 
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feel this way could well be labeled 
‘*undesirable’’. 

One day I had an opportunity to 
question a small depositor as to what 
his reaction would be, 


How The Idea Was 
Sold To Customers 


1. No account had 





should we put this charge 
into effect. His reply was 
encouraging. ‘‘I have had 
an account in the Shaw- 
mut for some time. Unfor- 
tunately, both for myself 
and the bank, I have never 
been able to carry an av- 
erage balance of more than 
$300. This account is used 
to pay my household bills 
and the number of checks which I 
write each month is prohibitive. I’ll 
confess right now that, in spite of 
the friendly welcome of your tellers 
and your floorman when I come into 
the bank, the very thought of what 
a perfectly rotten account I carry 
embarrasses me. I, for one, would 
welcome an opportunity to pay for 
the service I am getting and then, 
when I come in here, I could feel 
that I am a full-fledged depositor 
and have every right to ask for any 
service which I desire.’’ 

Now I will admit that this cus- 
tomer was an exception, not in the 
spirit in which he received the idea 
of a measured service charge, but 
in the knowledge that he had of what 
it costs a bank to handle an account 
with a small balance and excessive 
activity. It seemed to us that if our 
depositors knew the facts of the ease, 
they would welcome an opportunity 
to wipe out any ‘‘red’’ figures on 
their accounts. That they did not 
understand the cost connected with 
an account of this type was not their 
fault. It was the fault of this insti- 
tution (and many others) in not 
educating our customers in banking 
policy and banking practice. 


Important That Depositors 
Understand 


Clearly this was a job for educa- 
tional selling. It was our job to jus- 
tify the measured service charge in 
the eyes of our depositors through 
presenting to them a clear picture of 
what actually happened in handling 
both the balance and activity of an 
account. Putting this new system 
into effect in the right way would 
mean considerable added income 
and, even more important, a lower- 
ing of activity. If the job were han- 
dled wrongly, it would not help but 
would mean a loss in good-will. 

A survey of our unprofitable ac- 
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the measured serv- 
ice charge applied 
to it until the plan 
had been clearly 
explained to the de- 
positor. 


2. Accounts on 
which a fixed charge 
had previously been in effect 
were the ones selected for 
the first application of the 
service charge. These 229 
accounts paid $562.31 per 
month in metered charges. 


3. The next move was to 
put metered charges on all 
new accounts. No desir- 
able new accounts were lost 
because of the charge. These 
accounts opened during the 
first three months paid 
charges of $896 per month. 


4. Accounts with excessive 
activity and with balances 
under $1,000 were handled 
by the development depart- 
ment, for the introduction 
of the metered charge is a 
sales job. 





counts showed us that, if this meas- 
ured service charge system was put 
into effect, we would add considerable 
income each year to the earnings of 
the bank. As will be explained later 
in this article, we divided the ac- 
counts into small groups to facilitate 
handling. The results of charging 
the first two groups to the measured 
service charge are very enlightening. 

The first group of 229 accounts 
under the measured service charge 
system gave an additional income of 
$562.31 a month. The second group 
of 212 accounts gave a net additional 
income of $436.31. This is exclusive 
of the $1 service charge, which is 
placed on each account with an av- 
erage balance under $300, by rule of 
the Boston Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 


Net actual income on new accounts 
which were opened in the first three 
months after the system was put 
into effect totalled $896 per month. 
Naturally these figures have justi- 
fied the service charge from the 
profit-and-loss end. 

As to the effect upon our custom- 
ers, we can only say that the ac- 
counts which we have lost through 
this service charge have amounted 
to only three or four from each 
group and, in each case, they have 
been most decidedly undesirable ac- 
counts. 


Notify Each Depositor 
Individually 


In planning our program for put- 
ting this new system into effect, we 
decided that no account would be 
placed on the measured service 
charge basis unless the depositor had 
been notified individually of our in- 
tention and the plan had been clearly 
explained. We planned to give suf- 
ficient notice so that customers could 
ask any questions that they desired 
and have them explained before their 
accounts went into operation on the 
new basis. 

The first group which was put 
under the system consisted of those 
accounts on which a fixed charge had 
already been placed when activity 
was out of all proportion to the av- 
erage balance. We had made a spe- 
cial arrangement with the depositor 
whereby a fixed charge was to be 
made each month for service. Na- 
turally, this was an easy group to 
change to the new system because, 
through budgeting their activity, 
they were able to regulate the serv- 
ice charge applied to their account 
each month. 

They knew that they would pay 
for exactly what they received in the 
way of service and if they could cut 
down their activity or build up their 
balances for a month, they would 
automatically receive credit for this 
through a decrease in their service 
charge. On the other hand, if the 
activity increased, the bank would 
receive just compensation through 
the automatic adjustment of the 
charge. 

The next move was to put the 
measured service charge into effect 
on all new accounts coming into the 
bank. This necessitated calling all 
branch managers and contact men 
into a conference. The system was 
earefully explained and a definite 
date was set on which the system 
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would go into effect on new accounts. 
From that date on, the charge was 
explained and the new customer 
understood that, if his account de- 
served it, the excess activity would 
be charged for on a metered basis. 
To date we have not lost a desirable 
new account through this regulation. 


We then took the low-balance ac- 
counts in small groups by ledgers. 
These accounts were under $1,000, 
and their activity showed clearly on 
the surface that they were unprofit- 
able to the bank on the present basis. 


Each group consisted of from 250 
to 400 accounts. These were turned 
over to the development department 
on the 15th of the month. The serv- 
ice charge was scheduled to go into 
effect the first of the next month and 
to be charged at the end of the month 
following. For example: If we were 
given a group of accounts on the 
15th of January, the charge on those 
accounts would become effective on 
the first of February, and the charge 
for the activity during February 
would be placed on our books around 
the 15th of March and the charge 
made to the customer on the March 
statement. 


Prospects For New Business 
Segregated 


The accounts due for service 
charges came to the development de- 
partment on work sheets which gave 
all available information concerning 
the account. These accounts were 
carefully studied and all those which 
had important affiliations or pros- 
pects of future business were sepa- 
rated to be handled under a special 
arrangement. 


These accounts to be handled by 
special arrangement were segregated 
as to locality and were called on by 
our branch managers or by represen- 
tatives from our development de- 
partment. The representative mak- 
ing the call carefully explained that 
the applying of this service charge 
in no way meant that we did not 
want the account but simply meant 
that we were trying to allocate cost 
where cost was due and to have each 
account in the bank stand on its own 
feet. 

He explained that in so doing, we 
would make it easier for both the 
depositor and ourselves. The deposi- 
tor would feel that his account was 
on a profitable basis and he would 
have just as much right ay the next 
man to ask for every service of the 
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bank. He explained that the charge 
was based on cost and that we were 
just as anxious as our customers to 
have the charge eliminated where 
possible. Our representative then 
offered to go over the depositor’s af- 
fairs with him in an effort to sug- 
gest ways in which the service charge 
could be eliminated. He explained 
what was meant by ‘‘average col- 
lected balance’? and how the bank 
had an opportunity to collect cash 
for them. 


Showed Customer How To 
Avoid Charge 


When the customer asked how it 
was possible to reduce or eliminate 
the service charge, our representa- 
tive explained that perhaps by fig- 
uring the interest earned on a sav- 
ings account against the cost of a 
checking account on a service charge 
basis, it might be found advisable to 
transfer funds from a savings ac- 
count to a checking account in order 
to leave a continual collected balance 
in the account which would reduce 
the service charge or erase it entire- 
ly. In other eases, it was pointed out 
to the customer how the activity on 
his account could be reduced. In 
the majority of cases, the customer 
was writing a great many checks for 
cash when, with a little planning 
and forethought, he could write one 
check which would take the place 
of three or four. 

The schedule of charges was clear- 
ly outlined to the customer and a 
copy left with him. This schedule 
showed exactly how much activity a 
balance would permit. The balances 
shown on the schedule ranged from 
$300 to $1,000. Our representative 
explained carefully that the term 
item used in the schedule of charges 
would include only those entries ap- 
pearing on his statement under 
‘*ehecks paid’’ and ‘‘ deposits made’’. 

To all accounts which did not re- 
quire a special call, we sent a form 
letter, which was individualized to 
the extent that it gave a resumé of 
the ecustomer’s account for the past 
month. It told what his average col- 
lected balance had been for the 
month and it gave him his total aec- 
tivity. This letter undertook to sell 
the idea through educating the de- 
positor as to exactly what average 
collected balance and activity meant 
to the bank. It told him of our effort 
to run our business on a cost basis. 
Employing this sound business prin- 
ciple in the management of our bank 


meant added protection to deposi- 
tors’ funds. 

It explained to him that the ma- 
jority of our customers felt that 
they would like to have their ac- 
counts on a profitable basis in order 
that they might feet free to use the 
bank services to their full extent 
without obligation. This letter also 
gave a schedule of charges according 
te balances and advised the customer 
that the service charge would go into 
effect the first of the following 
month. It clearly stated that if the 
customer had any questions regard- 
ing the service charge we would 
gladly have a representative call or 
if he lived too far a distance from 
Boston we would appreciate an op- 
portunity to correspond with him on 
the matter. 

A charge slip goes with the state- 
ment each month where the service 
charge is to be made. This slip gives 
a schedule of charges under the 
measured service system on balances 
ranging from $300 to $1,000. The 
charge itself is itemized as follows: 
the fixed charge, which is a dollar 
charge for balances under $300 by 
regulation of the Boston Clearing 
House Association ; the excess checks 
and credits at the stipulated rate 
per item, the items deposited and 
also the total charge for items de- 
posited. These charges were totalled 
on the slip. 

On the back of the charge folder 
is a short explanation of the serv- 
ice charge. 


Folder Of Explanation Mailed 


New Customer 


In addition to sending this charge 
slip in the statement each month, a 
small folder is also inserted when- 
ever the service charge is first as- 
sessed. 

This folder, one of a series cireu- 
lated with our statements, best ex- 
plains the way in which we have 
tried to sell our customers the meas- 
ured service charge by approaching 
it from the angle that it will be of 
mutual benefit. I am going to quote 
in full the text of this particular 
piece of publicity. It was issued in 
a small folder called ‘‘ Understand- 
ing’’. 

This folder carries under its head- 
ing an explanatory note as follows: 
‘*A message issued now and then in 
the interests of mutual understand- 
ing between this bank and its de- 
positors.”” The small folder is em- 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Runs Need Not Be Serious 


We Have Survived Four 


While there are many dramatic incidents 
in connection with runs, there is a way to 
handle depositors and protect the bank. 


GEORGE A. KYLE 


Assistant Treasurer, Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 


OLUMES might be added to 

\) those already in existence con- 

cerning panies and depres- 
sions, but it must be sufficient for 
our purpose here to conclude that 
bank runs oceur as the result of 
panies, or during depressions, fre- 
quently after the depression has 
persisted for a long time, and always 
when the public mind has become 
abnormal. 

The World War aroused strange 
emotions in the minds of every one. 
The ending of the war caused the 
excitement of relief which was ex- 
pressed in many foolish ways. Real 
estate boomed, stock soared, people 
spoke of the age of youth and a new 
plane of values. Then the rockets 
burst and we laughed childishly at 
the pretty colors. 

But, in October 1929 the sky be- 
eame black and the sticks of the 
rockets returned with a dull thud. 
We said it could not last, but it has. 
Bewilderment gave way to fear and 
it is fear, real or imagined, that 
causes bank runs. 


The Run Of 1878 


The first run on The Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank (incorporated 
1854) started early in 1878 after 
the bank had experienced 23 years 
of unusual growth. In April 1877 
the number of depositors was 73,- 
455 with a total of $13,759,049.82 on 
deposit. The bank had not been af- 
fected by the panic of 1857 and dur- 
ing the four years of the Civil War 
had grown rapidly. 

The warnings of a storm were 
clearly displayed, but they were as 
cheerfully disregarded as they were 
in the summer of 1929. 

Following the panic caused by the 
failure of Jay Cook & Co. on Sep- 
tember 18, 1873, the depression set 
in and continued with unprecedented 
severeness until late in 1878. 
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The Record In Brief 


1. In 1878, deposits were 
paid in full for several days. 
Then the 60-day notice was 
required on large accounts. 
The bank lost 42% of its 
deposits in two and one-half 
years. 


2. In 1893, withdrawals 
were made until the 60-day 
notice was invoked. When 
the notices expired, the run 
had been forgotten. The 
bank lost less than 3% of 
its deposits. 

3. In 1921, a heavy run 
continued for six days during 
which 24% million was with- 
drawn. The 60-day clause 
was not invoked. 


4. In 1931, withdrawals 
were made during 10 days 
at which time $5,177,838.78 
was withdrawn and $1,462,- 
225.13 was deposited. There 
were 2,395 accounts closed 
and 1,183 new accounts were 
opened. Deposits have since 
increased $2,446,568 above 
the previous high record of 
the bank. 


The only available description of 
an eye witness of the run on The 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank in 
1878 is that of Edwin F. Sawyer 
who is still employed by the bank. 
The following is taken from his ac- 
count: 


‘‘On a day in 1878 a crowd of 
perhaps 50 had gathered at the door 
of the bank when it was opened at 
9 a.m. They rushed in and the of- 
ficers and clerks, about 20 in number, 
realized that something unusual was 
happening. The bank was soon filled 
with depositors loudly calling for 
their money and it became necessary 
to call for aid from the police to 
keep the people in order. It was 
even necessary to be a bit rough at 
times. 

‘*For several days, deposits were 
paid in full, but as unusual demands 
continued, advantage was taken 
(April 20, 1878) of a law requiring 
60 days’ notice before payment. Re- 
quests for small amounts were paid 
in full and larger amounts in part. 
At times, large quantities of silver 
dollars were used.”’ 

The records of the trustees of the 
bank show that meetings were held 
frequently at this time and that the 
seriousness of the depression and 
danger to the bank were keenly ap- 
preciated. 

In the record for January 13, 
1880, appears this laconic statement : 
‘*First gain in deposits (for three 
months) since report in April 1877, 
$67,205.13.’’ During a period of two 
years and six months the deposits 
had shrunk from $13,759,049.82 to 
$7 ,873,137.88. A loss of 42% of de- 
posits is very serious at any time, 
yet the bank survived. 


The Run Of 1893 


The depression of 1893 was ush- 
ered in by a panic in June, precip- 
itated by the unfavorable working 
of the Silver Coinage Law, which for 
a time paralyzed everything. Dur- 
ing May, many banks failed. The 
currency system was widely con- 
demned. In July, Boston papers re- 
ported runs on banks in Denver and 
Milwaukee. In New Hampshire, 
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there were runs on banks in Man- 
chester and Nashua. 

The press continually urged the 
people not to get panicky, but in 
spite of their advice Boston banks 
experienced heavy withdrawals. 
Many banks in Massachusetts re- 
quired 30 to 60 days’ notice before 
withdrawal. Then a large national 
bank in Boston was closed and the 
run on The Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank started. 

This rapidly developed into a mob 
which was controlled with difficulty. 
On the first day, the bank became 
jammed with depositors; business 
was practically stopped. One of the 
bank commissioners made a speech 
from a settee in the bank. The first 
day was very difficult. 

On the second day people were 
admitted by groups; the doors would 
be opened and from the closely 
packed crowd, the key person, man 
or woman, was pushed and dragged 
into the bank and then came the rest 
until the flow was stopped by the 
police. No attempt was made to 
form lines in the bank or on the 
street. 

It was rough business, but the 
people got their money; bills, gold 
and silver dollars, bags of them, 
were brought in cabs to the side door 
of the bank. 

The run continued until the 60- 
day law was put into effect. When 
the notices expired, everybody had 
forgotten the run. 

The loss occasioned by this run 
was small. On April 11, 1893, the 
deposits were $20,196,061.02 and on 
January 9, 1894, the lowest point, 
$19,510,734.51. 


The Run Of 1921 


The runs of 1921 and 1931 were, 
of course, children or grandchildren 
of the World War, that of 1921 being 
the most spectacular. 

Late in July of 1921, the people 
of Boston, however, were not think- 
ing of the World War, close as it 
was. Their minds were on the bank- 
ing situation in Boston, for five trust 
companies had closed since August 
1920, and a great financial hoax that 
promised 50% dividends and ab- 
sorbed $10,000,000 was in progress 
across the street from The Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank. Minds 
and nerves shaken by the World 
War, then feverishly exhilarated by 
the close of it, were tuned for the 
rumors that grew out of these local 
disasters. 
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It was suspected, but never proved, 
that the immediate cause of the run 
was a malicious rumor concerning 
the soundness of the bank. 

On July 29, 1921, the deposits of 
the bank were $62,221,647.86. Never 
was the bank in a sounder condition. 
That day there was evidence of ex- 
citement and withdrawals 
heavy. 

The following morning a crowd 
was waiting for the bank to open. 
School Street, on which the bank is 
situated, was soon packed with peo- 
ple and for a time the situation was 
entirely out of control of the police 
and bank management. The follow- 
ing from a Boston paper describes 
the situation at its worst: 

‘‘Sereaming curses and demands 
in broken English, Italian and Yid- 
dish, hundreds of excited men and 
women blocked the street carrying 
six patrolmen 
off their feet 
and surged in- 
to the bank 
quarters. 

‘*‘The men 
fought and 
cursed the po- 
licemen, strik- 
ing at them 
with their fists 
while the wom- 
en shrieked 
hysterically 
and some of 
them fainted.’’ 

The next day 
order was re- 
stored. Lines 
were formed on 
the sidewalks. 
Groups of de- 
positors were 
admitted as 
they could be 
properly paid. 
This run con- 
tinued for six 
days during 
which $2,500,- 
000 was paid 


were 
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the opening of a New 
Fust for the Children 


in addition to its regular savings bank service 


The publicity was distinctly favor- 
able. 


The Run Of 1931 


The general situation in 1931 is 
known to everybody.” The local bank- 
ing situation had not been seriously 
disturbed by the depression until 
March, yet the public mind, keenly 
alive to the gravity of conditions, 
had become abnormally sensitive to 
rumors and confidence was waning, 
when a bank in Boston was closed. 
In October, three trust companies 
were closed and a run started on a 
savings bank. On December 15 a 
national bank in Boston with five 
branches closed and runs started on 
two savings banks. On the same day 
two national banks and six trust 
companies in nearby cities closed. 

Fourteen bank offices, within a 
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“The Boston Five Conti Savings Bank | 


of 


30 «School Street, Boston 


Jamaica Plain Office, 696 Centre Street 


Announces 


Department 


“Learn by doing,” is one of the oldest as well as one of the best educational 
principles. Let your child come to his own little bank and sign his own 
name, and open his own account at his own little bank counter 

It will not be displeasing to parents to see their child a real factor in a 
real business transaction 

The idea of initiating the child in habits of thrift by a rea! transaction in 
a real bank all his own is being emphasized by The Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank, and is in line with the best educational and public schoo! efforts to help 


It will be a thrilling experience for your child. 


Come and see our “Bank for the Little Folks” in operation. You will 
certainly decide that it is an effective way in which to interest your little ones 


out. The pol- 

° the parents teach the children thrift. 
iey of the man- 

agement was in the habit of saving. 


to pay to the 
last dollar. 
There was 
no bad effect 
from this run. 
One year later 
the bank had 
regained the 
amount lost. 


| 696 CENTRE STREET 


ACCOUNTS MAY BE OPENED FOR ANY AMOUNT FROM 


5c to $4,000° 


Your children will enjoy banking here. 
JAMAICA PLAIN OFFICE 


JAMAICA PLAIN 





All the family is attracted to the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank. The Jamaica 
Plain office has one section exclusively for children. The counters are low enough 
for their convenience. This bank begins to train its customers in the way of 


thrift early in life. 
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Why Fixed Trusts Sell Well 


In 1930 and 1931, fixed trust shares enjoyed record-break- 
ing sales. Here is an interesting analysis of the reasons. 


A YHE highway to wealth is no 
race track and for an inexpe- 
rienced man to go independent- 

ly into the securities field is just as 

much of a gamble as for him to put 
his cash ‘‘on the nose’’ of a track 
favorite. Occasionally, he may win. 

Usually his horse will be an ‘‘also 

ran’’ and his money will be in the 

pocket of some one who knows the 
game. There are millions of Ameri- 
cans who have learned this lesson, 

and learned it well since 1929. 

The successful investment of 
money requires research. Such re- 
search, in turn, requires statistical 
services, access to the historical rec- 
ords of corporations and the ability 
to analyze thousands of securities, 
weed out undesirables, purchase care- 
fully balanced amounts of desirables 
and give them constant attention. 
In short, the safest way is to own 
holdings in a broad and diversified 
list of basic American industries, 
chosen because of the soundness of 
their management, the necessity of 
their product, and the sureness of 
their future. This will, in the course 
of years, be bound to yield income, 
with safety of capital and good op- 
portunity for appreciation. 


Individual Seldom Has Enough 
Experience And Capital 


To own such a list requires enough 
capital to make practical substantial 
investment in several industries, ex- 
perience in investing, research facil- 
ities and a knowledge of securities 
capable of determining true worth. 
Even if the average investor had 
sufficient capital to make broad 
diversification worth while, nine 
times out of ten he would be infin- 
itely better off, if he bought the 
experience and research where they 
are most easily purchasable. 

Suppose, for instance, you have 
$5,000 which you wish to invest so 
that it will give you income and so 
that you may look forward to a pos- 
sible increase in your estate—what 
faces you? High-grade bonds are 
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CEDRIC H. SMITH 


Vice President, Smith, Burris & Co., Chicago 


What Fixed Trusts 
Provide Investors 


1. Research staffs which 
keep in constant touch with 
industry and markets. 


2. Statistical services 
which analyze all important 
figures. 


3. Access to the historical 
records of corporations. 


4. A large buying power 
which makes adequate 
diversification possible. 


safe, pay fair income, but offer little 
opportunity of enhancement in 
value. Common stocks seem to be 
the answer, but is it safe for an 
amateur in investment to select from 
thousands of issues (there are more 
than 1,200 listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone), weigh tips, 
analyze, and buy? Millions of Amer- 
icans tried just that. They have not 
forgotten October 29, 1929, nor will 
they soon forget the gruelling months 
of 1930 and 1931. 

Suppose again, that, through your 
own common sense and under good 
advice, you place your $5,000 in a 
carefully selected list of high-grade 
common stocks. Suppose the market 
goes up or down—will you be fright- 
ened and take your losses, or will 
you join the speculators, take your 
profits, and wait for lower prices to 
buy in again, keeping the process up 
until both profits and capital are 
gambled away in futile attempts to 
hold first what you won, later your 
original capital? In every depres- 
sion period this has been the vivid 
picture of the frantic scramble of 
people trying to hold their heads 
above water. 

There is, however, one form of 
security created to assist the inex- 


perienced investor to keep his foot- 
hold and at the same time enjoy 
a reasonable return on his invest- 
ments with an equally reasonable 
possibility of capital appreciation. 
This security is the fixed investment 
trust. 


Investment Trust Offers 
Experienced Selection 


The fixed investment trust offers, 
at small cost to the investor, the ad- 
vantages of diversification without 
the dangers attendant upon the pur- 
chase and care by the individual of 
many different securities. It also 
gives the man or woman of moderate 
means an opportunity to diversify 
his holdings—an accomplishment 
formerly possible only to those of 
more than average wealth. 

Fixed trusts are set up to hold 
securities of leading companies in 
many diversified and basic industries 
—usually their common stocks. For 
instance, a trust might hold well. 
chosen proportions of utility stocks, 
industrials, rails, and oils. Such a 
list ‘or ‘‘portfolio’’, as the bankers 
call it, made up of the leaders in 
various fields would constitute part 
ownership in the foundation of 
American industry and in reality 
would have billions of dollars back 
of it. 

But back of this portfolio stands 
another element—the experience and 
training of the sponsoring bankers. 
In most commodities we buy, spon- 
sorship is important. But in a fixed 
investment trust, sponsorship plays 
a role of greater-than-average im- 
portance, both for the investor who 
buys and for the investment house 
or bank which sells. For in this high- 
ly specialized field, where the long- 
term placement of hundreds of mil- 
lions of investment dollars is in- 
volved, there must be character and 
integrity. 

First of all, good sponsorship is 
seasoned sponsorship. Only age can 
bestow experience; it cannot be 

(Continued on page 432) 
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The fact that land prices advanced wildly in 1920 and then dropped back to normal in 1930 as shown by this chart is no cause to lose faith 
in mortgage collateral. If history repeats, we ought to have normal land prices at least until 1990 as shown by the white bars on the chart. 


Mortgage Assets Still Sound 


Say Most Bank Commissioners 


The present real estate situation has not ruined the 
mortgage as a bank asset according to state bank 
commissioners, whose opinions are here analyzed. 


ad estate mortgages have 
proved to be one of the 
most satisfactory invest- 
ments which our savings banks have 
held during these past two years.’’ 
—New Hampshire. 

‘*Paper of this class is at present 
the worst frozen asset which may be 
located in a bank.’’—Colorado. 

These two quotations represent the 
extremes of opinion called forth by 
a questionnaire asking: ‘‘ What is 
the attitude of bankers in your state 
regarding the handling of real estate 
securities ?’’ 
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R. B. MacFARLAND 


Out of 42 replies, 18 state bank- 
ing commissioners expressed the 
opinion that, on account of present 
business conditions and a resulting 
need for more than ordinary liquid- 
ity, there had been a definite con- 
traction by banks in making loans on 
real estate. In some degree, the re- 
duced activity in real estate loans is 
largely a ‘‘precautionary measure 
in view of the uncertain values of 
property.’’—Maryland. 

The commissioner of South Caro- 
lina stated that the bankers in his 
state are ‘‘not trying to get away 


from lending money on real estate 
securities, but preferably desire 
more liquid assets, which would be 
payable at maturity...... and are 
endeavoring to keep their banks in 
a liquid condition at all times.’’ 

The commissioner from Georgia 
replied that ‘‘most of the banks in 
the country sections hold an abnor- 
mal amount of this class of securities 
and for that reason naturally do not 
seek additional loans along this 
line.’’ 

Further evidence that numerous 
banks are contracting on real estate 
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loans simply in an effort to correct 
the overwrought conditions of the 
past few years is expressed by the 
Commissioner of Virginia. He said: 
‘‘In some eases, real estate securi- 
ties were almost forced upon our 
banks and in the boom times some 
became a little misled on the subject. 
Our effort mainly is to get back to 
_ the normal in a quiet orderly way.”’ 

Kansas reports: ‘‘We have a few 
bankers who are operating invest- 
ment companies in connection with 
their banks, handling real estate 
loans and other securities through 
this company.... It has not been 
entirely satisfactory for the reason 
that the depreciations in values have, 
in some cases, embarrassed the bank- 
ing institutions by customers seek- 
ing to place a moral obligation, seek- 
ing to hold the bank liable on a 
verbal repurchase agreement of the 
investment company... On the other 
hand, several banks are successful in 
making real estate loans through as- 
sociated companies and are continu- 
ing to renew these loans and have 
built up quite a nice volume of busi- 
ness which has proved profitable to 
the owners of the bank.’’ 

Seven banking commissioners 
stated that real estate securities have 
fallen into general disfavor among 
the banks of their states. 


Alabama said: ‘‘It was the custom 
of most country banks in this state 
to make loans on real estate and this 
they have done over a period of 
years. A great many of the banks 
which are in our 
hands for liquida- 
tion now have a 
great many real es- 
tate loans which 
eannot be collected 
at this time.....It 
is my opinion that 
banks doing a com- 
mercial business 
will, in the future, 
stay away from real 
estate loans as far 
as it is practicable.’’ 

Ohio: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as a majority of our 
country banks have 
been having a very 
serious time because 
their funds are 
frozen in real estate loans to a large 
degree, it seems reasonable that 
when they get in a position again to 
loan money that the reaction will be 
away from real estate loans, but it 
is too early to state that such a re- 
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What Commissioners 
Say 


1. Mortgages, while not 
so liquid, are the soundest 
collateral banks have—13 
states. 


2. Business conditions 
have forced contraction in 
real estate lending—18 
states. 


3. Real estate securities 
have fallen into general dis- 
favor—7 states. 


4. There is a definite move- 
ment to divorce real estate 
operations from commercial 
banking—7 states (including 
6 states listed under 3) 


5. Bankers will never di- 
vorce the lending of money 
on real estate from commer- 
cial banking—22 states. 


action has already taken place.’’ 
Colorado: ‘‘The complications 
relative to acquired real estate dur- 
ing the past five years have almost 
convinced banks under the super- 
vision of this department that this 
is a business they 
should avoid. Paper 


of this class is at 
present the worst 
frozen asset which 


may be located in a 
bank, and it has 
been the occasion of 
the closing of sev- 
eral institutions.’’ 

In view of cur- 
rent conditions in 
real estate, a signifi- 
eant proportion of 
replies (covering 13 
states) expressed 
unusual satisfaction 
with real estate se- 
curities. Some of 
the opinions of the 
state banking commissioners are as 
follows: 

California: ‘‘There has been no 
tendency to restrict conservative bor- 
rowing on valuable property. In 
fact, many savings institutions are 


lowering their interest rate on their 
new commitments to encourage this 
type of borrowing.”’ 

Mississippi: ‘‘The truth is we 
have found that real estate loans 
carried by banks, while not so liquid 
at this time, are the soundest col- 
lateral the banks have.’’ 

Minnesota: ‘‘I do not think that 
the handling of real estate in banks 
has ever been a sore spot in Minne- 
sota.’’ 

North Dakota: ‘‘ We find now that 
banks which continued their old pol- 
iey of investing their surplus funds 
in first real estate mortgages, rather 
than building up a secondary reserve 
in the form of bonds, are in far better 
condition than the others.’’ 

New Hampshire: ‘‘I think that a 
number of the savings institutions 
have come to the conclusion that in 
the future, they will carry more 
rather than less local properties. 

Rhode Island: ‘‘There has been 
no change in the attitude of bankers 
in this state except that loans are 
made at the present time at a lower 
valuation of the real estate than in 
the past.”’ 

South Dakota: ‘‘First mortgages 
on farm lands are still considered to 
be among the best paper obtain- 
able.’’ 

Oregon: ‘‘Bankers are still inter- 
ested in good real estate loans... 
Some of our banks have been plac- 
ing mortgage loans for depositors 
and I believe this practice will con- 
tinue.’’ 

Louisiana: ‘‘Land must remain 
the basis of value, else agriculture 
and commerce are in a sore plight.”’ 


Are commercial banks deciding to 
divorcee the lending of money on real 
estate from commercial banking? 

Out of 29 replies to this question, 
seven state banking commissioners 
felt that there was a definite move- 
ment in this direction; three felt 
that while such a tendency existed 
at present, it would pass when con- 
ditions improved generally; and 19 
reported that the bankers of their 
respective states are still interested 
in good real estate loans and ‘‘ will 
never decide to divorce the lending 
of money on real estate from com- 
mercial banking.’ 

Several bank commissioners point- 
ed out that it will not be possible for 
banks located outside the largest 
cities, particularly in agricultural 
territory, to ever entirely divorce 
real estate loans from their assets. 
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; Advertise What People Want 


mone 


And You Will Attract Business 


Here you have a taste of the practical help contained in the new book 
on bank advertising by this author. The bank has the benefit of the 
experiences of the members of The Financial Advertisers Association. 


HE eashier or junior officer 
Lie undertakes the handling 
of his bank’s advertising has, 
to some extent, an advantage over 
the professional advertising man who 
is not thoroughly acquainted with 
banking, because the banker has a 
thorough working knowledge of the 
bank from the practical operating 
end. He knows the bank’s products, 
just as a factory manager knows the 
products of his factory. He knows 
what they are made of, how they 
work, and what their limitations are. 
But this very familiarity with 
banking is a drawback, unless the 
banker who undertakes the adver- 
tising of his bank can learn to look 
at his products through the eyes of 
the customer of the bank, instead of 
through the eyes of a banker. 

For the things which a public buys 
from a bank may be quite different 
from the things which a banker has 
to sell. 

To illustrate this paradoxical 
statement, let us, for the time being, 
go into other fields. 


What Other Businesses Have 
To Sell 


Manufacturers of toothpaste know 
that their product is composed of 
certain chemical ingredients. But 
the public is not the least interested 
in these ingredients. People are in- 
terested in themselves—not in a 
chemical formula. 

Consequently, in toothpaste ad- 
vertising, the selling features are: 
freedom from film on the teeth, 
pleasant breath, attractiveness to 
members of the opposite sex, social 
presentability—items which have 
not the slightest connection with the 
ingredients of toothpaste. The manu- 
facturer is selling certain chemical 
compounds—but the public is buying 
white teeth. 
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DON KNOWLTON 


Manager, Publicity Department, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 
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E. 
CohZemaslitomeltnas 
aq new car 


A certain man puts ten cents into his First National 
Savings Account for every mile he drives his automobile. 
When he needs a new car, he buys it with cash from this 
fund... Perhaps vou will be surprised to learn that this 
man could buy several automobiles for cash if he wanted 
to, because he is a very successful business man... He in- 
forms us that he gets a big thrill out of doing it this way 
because it keeps fresh the memories of his youth. when 
he learned thrift through the dime saving habit. ...This 
unique plan is equally good for payment of taxes —life 
insurance premiums — vacations — a college fund for the 
children and other necessities of life....Come to our 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT and give this plan a trial. Get 
one of our Savings Banks and save for that new car, 
with St. Louis’ Largest Bank. If you desire to save a smaller 
amount — you can adopt the -one or five cent a mile” plan. 


Remember it's not the amount —but regularity that counts. 


A Safe and Convenient 
Place for Your Savings 


Finst National Bank 


> 1ONAL Ba 
ma hit BAN; 


IN st. Louss 





Broadway — Locust — Olive 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 





Thee mivertinement appeared in St Louts Newspaper durmng SC lowes tute Vhow. Fetrmary bet to Fetreary Th 





Here is an advertisement that demonstrates Mr. Knowlton’s point that —, can best be stimulated by 


showing depositors that they can get what they want by saving at the bank. 


nyone who wanis a new car 


finds in this bank advertisement a practical plan. 


Every bank advertiser should read 
the advertisements in ‘‘True Story 
Magazine’’, ‘‘ Physical Culture’’, and 
other publications of that descrip- 
tion. There he will find innumerable 
illustrations of the principle above 
set down. Outstanding among them 


is the typical advertisement, ‘They 
Laughed When I Sat Down At the 
Piano’’, which relates the story of a 
young man who learned to play the 
piano by taking a correspondence 
course, and suddenly astounded his 
friends one evening (and his best 
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girl in particular) by playing like a 
professional. The inventor of this 
correspondence course is_ selling 
piano instruction—but his customers 
are buying social prestige and per- 
sonal popularity. 


What A Bank Has 
To Sell 


Now let us consider the products 
of a bank in this light. 

A banker thinks of a savings ac- 
eount as a series of entries on a 
ledger card or a passbook. He may 
assume, perhaps, that his savings 
customers think of a savings account 
partly in terms of service and partly 
in terms of thrift. 

To some extent, of course, he is 
right ; but in order to find out what 
the bank’s savings customer is really 
buying from the savings side of the 
bank, it is necessary to go deeper 
into the customer’s psychology, and 
try to understand the motives which 
lead him to take advantage of the 
bank’s service and to develop habits 
of thrift. 

Fundamentally, savings custom- 
ers buy two things from a bank— 
first, safety, and second, buying 
power. The ‘‘safety’’ which a sav- 
ings customer buys may be of two 
varieties— 

First is the immediate, current 
safety which consists of protection 
against robbery. In short, instead 
of carrying cash about on the per- 
son, or keeping it in the house under 
the traditional mattress or clock, it 
is kept in the bank where thieves can- 
not get it. In this classification fall 
the great majority of small savings 
accounts. Owners of such accounts 
simply use the bank as a depository 
between one pay day and the next. 

The second is the sort of safety 
which one considers from the invest- 
ment point of view. This has to do 
with longer periods of time and 
larger amounts of money. People 
who buy safety of this sort, are those 
who prefer to keep money in a bank’s 
savings department instead of put- 
ting it into stocks, bonds, real estate 
and so forth. What these people seek 
is a sense of security, protection 
against discomfort and disaster, and 
the feeling of satisfaction with life 
in general which comes from the 
knowledge that they have plenty of 
money in the bank. You might in- 
deed say that such people are buy- 
ing contentment. 

Now let us take up the second 
thing which savings customers buy 
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What People Want To 
Buy From A Bank 


1. Safety for surplus 
funds. 


2. A means of accumu- 
lating funds for buying some 
desired article. 


3. Freedom from worry 
over the possible loss of val- 
uable papers and objects 
that may be stored in a safe 
deposit box. 


4. Comfort, happiness, 
and insurance against hard- 
ship of dependents as these 
may be supplied by a trust 
department. 


5. Business advice and 
needed credit facilities. 


6. A home for the family. 


7. Leisure and comfort 
that come from well-selected 
securities. 


from the bank; 
power. 

The majority of people do not save 
money ‘for long-term safety—that 
is, they do not use a savings account 
as an investment. Most people save 
money so that, when they get enough 
of it, they can buy something with 
it. What that ‘‘something’’ is de- 
pends, of course, upon the individ- 
ual. People save for whatever im- 
mediate goal they think they may be 
able to attain. 

Consequently, although a bank 
may be selling savings accounts, 
thousands upon thousands of people 
are buying from their bank various 
items which they will later purchase 
from the town’s retailers. 

An understanding of all this is 
naturally absolutely necessary to a 
bank advertiser—for it opens up to 
him a vast selling field. He can make 
his savings selling appeal as broad 
as all humanity. Every man, woman 
or child in his city wants something 
very badly—and through savings, 
that something may perhaps be made 
possible of attainment. 

This same shift of emphasis from 
seller’s to buyer’s point of view is 


namely, buying 


necessary, of course, in the case of 
all other bank products. 

The bank’s trust department sells 
competent administration of estates, 
and conservative, reliable manage- 
ment of investments. But the busi- 
ness man who, in his will, names the 
trust company as an executor and 
trustee of his estate, is buying, for 
his widow, comfort, happiness, and 
insurance against hardship. 

To a corporation, a bank sells a 
bookkeeping service plus a line of 
credit. But the corporation buys 
more than these things. It buys, in 
addition, personal contact with men 
experienced in financial matters, 
whose judgment and advice may 
prove valuable, and it buys the pres- 
tige in the commercial world which 
comes from enjoying the right sort 
of a banking connection. 

To the investor, a bank sells bonds 
or mortgages—but what the investor 
really buys from the bank is the pos- 
sibility of leisure, comfort and en- 
joyment which goes hand-in-hand 
with the possession of an independ- 
ent income. 


What People Buy From Your 
Bank In Particular 


What product does your bank have 
to offer which another bank does not 
have? 

Every bank has one tangible pro- 
duct which appeals especially to cer- 
tain people. That is convenience or 
accessibility ; in short, location. In 
fact, today, with bank products prac- 
tically standardized, convenience of 
location is one of the leading reasons 
why people select a bank. 

But convenience of location is, of 
course, a selling appeal only to those 
people to whom the bank happens to 
be conveniently located. What about 
the others? What about the public 
in general? What product does your 
bank have, not in common with other 
banks, which every person in town 
might want to buy? 

_ The answer to that question is a 
difficult one. This last product—and 
in some ways the most important of 
all bank products—is an absolutely 
intangible thing which defies defini- 
tion. 

The fact is, that the biggest prod- 
uct which a bank has to sell is not 
any one of its individual products, 
but the whole bank itself as an insti- 
tution—and the allegiance of the 
publie to your bank, as an institu- 
tion, is that most valuable of all as- 
sets—good will. 
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These Forms And Methods Will 


Simplify New Tax Accounting ‘ 


ARTHUR J. LINN 


Comptroller, Federal-American National Bank and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


OR the benefit of those who 
| Fat not followed the new law 
closely, the following provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, all of 
which directly affect the profits and 


the operations of all banks, are brief- 
ly summarized : 


SECTION NO. TAX ON: EFFECTIVE 


Allincome tax Statutory net Relates to returns 
provisions income in- for calendar year 


creased to 1932 and fiscal 
13% % years ending in 
1932 
701 Telegraph, telephone, 
radio and cable 
facilities June 21, 1932 
721 Issues of bonds June 21, 1932 
722 Issues of stocks June 21, 1932 
723 Transfer of stocks, 
and so on June 21, 1932 
724 Transfer of bonds, 
and so on June 21, 1932 
725 Conveyances June 21, 1932 
741 Leases of safe 
deposit boxes June 21, 1932 
751 Checks, and so on June 21, 1932 
1001 Postal rate increase July 6, 1932 


The law itself and the regulations 
must be referred to for details of 
these provisions. 

This new act, by its requirements 
relative to the collection and remit- 
tance of certain of the new taxes, has 
placed a substantial burden on the 
banks of the country. 

The increased corporation rate; 
the postal rate increase ; the taxes on 
telephone conversations and _tele- 
graph messages; the stamp tax on 
conveyances; all directly decrease 
the net profit of every institution, 
but the taxes that will constantly be 
intruding upon the working time of 
many a bank officer and the majority 
of bank employees are the levies on 
checks and on safe deposit box 
rentals. 

Certainly Congress did not give 
the banks any too much time to get 
themselves organized to handle the 
duties unloaded on them by the new 
law. The Act was signed on June 6, 
1932, effective 15 days after passage 
as to the tax on safe deposit box 
rentals and checks. This means that 
every safe deposit box rent paid on 
and after June 21, 1932 must be in- 
creased by the 10% tax imposed and 
that every check paid on and after 
that date must bear a 2 cent tax. 
The tax on checks operates only until 
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How To Handle Tax 
On Checks 


1. Run off a debit ticket 
for each checking account. 


2. File with customer’s 
checks drawn during the 
month. 


3. When statements are 
being prepared, count the 
checks and write the amount 
of the tax on the debit ticket. 


4. Date the tickets and 
post the charges to the cus- 
tomers’ accounts any time 
after the first of the month. 


5. Properly designate the 
charge on the ledger, i. e., 
T C (tax collected). 


6. Credit the general 
ledger with corresponding 
item. 


June 30, 1934, according to the new 
law. 

The tax on safe deposit box rentals 
and the collection thereof is relative- 
ly simple. It is expected that the new 
regulations will not add very much 
to the wording of the statute by way 
of explanation. 

It should be noted that the tax is 
payable by the person paying for 
the use of the safe deposit box and 
that it is to be collected at the time 
the box is rented or the lease of the 
box is renewed. The tax collected is 
not to be refunded in the event the 
box is surrendered before the term 
of the lease has expired and in the 
event a safe renter exchanges a box 
for one of a larger size and an in- 
creased rental is paid, additional tax 
amounting to 10% of the difference 
between the rent of the old and new 
box should be collected at the time 


the exchange is made. 

After conferring with well-in- 
formed department heads, the writer 
is inclined to believe that the Treas- 
ury Department is making every rea- 
sonable attempt to simplify proce- 
dure for the banks and that insofar 
as the tax on safe deposit box rentals 
is concerned, the following method 
will probably be acceptable to the 
Department. 


Stamp Permits Use Of 
Old Stationery 


In order that stationery now in 
use may be utilized and at the same 
time show all the necessary informa- 
tion, an imprint or rubber stamp 
impression similar to Figure 1 should 
be placed on all notices of rent due 
and receipts for rent. 

Most banks maintain a safe de- 
posit department cash book and it 
is a simple matter to head up an ad- 
ditional column for ‘‘TAXES’’. 
Cash receipts for the day must be 
properly divided between the regu- 
lar income account ‘‘Safe Deposit 
Rents’’ and a new general ledger 
liability account ‘‘Due to Collector 
of Internal Revenue—Tax on Safe 
Deposit Box Rents’’ and the receipts . 
should be credited daily. This latter 
account will be closed monthly by 
charging it with the monthly remit- 
tance to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, which will go forward with 
the sworn return form to be pro- 
vided. The return is due on or be- 
fore the last day of each month and 
will cover collections for the preced- 
ing month. It goes without saying 
that the monthly total of the 
‘*Taxes’’ column in the safe deposit 
department cash book must agree 
with the general ledger account and 
the sworn statement for the same 
month, as it is to be expected that 
the department methods and records 
will be audited by field agents from 
the collectors’ offices. 

The choice of methods used in col- 
lecting from customers the tax on 
taxable items charged to their ac- 
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counts presents an entirely different 
and more difficult problem. 

First let us consider the tax status 
of the types of items usually handled 
by all banks. Primarily, the tax ap- 
plies to all checks or orders for the 
payment of money upon any bank, 
banker or trust company, (the terms 
include a variety of institutions) 
whether such instrument is payable 
at sight or on demand. Unquestion- 
ably, this includes 1 all negotiable 
checks that are ordinarily drawn 
against checking accounts; 2 cash- 
iers’ or treasurers’ checks, (which 
classification would include dividend 
and Christmas Savings checks) the 
tax to be paid by the payee bank; 
and 3 money orders issued by banks 
or express companies and travelers’ 
checks issued by banks, and so on 
which are subject to the tax when 
presented to the payee bank for pay- 
ment. 

Reliable information, subject to 
the issuance of regulations, indicates 
that the following debit items are 
not subject to tax: 

1. Receipts presented by a deposi- 
tor in person to the teller, the de- 
positor receiving the money therefor. 
Thus the usual form of non-negotia- 
ble ‘‘ecounter check’’ is tax free. 

2. Withdrawals from savings ac- 
counts, where the withdrawal is 
accompanied by a pass book. 

3. Coupons affixed to bearer bonds, 
although payable at a designated 
bank in the United States. 

4. Cheeks of state, county or 
municipal officers drawn in their 





Space for customer's name . 
imprinted from Addressograph 


plate - ~ ~ 


official capacities. 
5. Transfers between either check- 
ing and/or savings accounts, either 
on standing or special instructions, 
where such accounts are owned or 
controlled by the same person. 
6. Checks drawn by bona fide 
members of the diplomatic corps. 
7. Debits made against accounts 
by the bank representing : 
a. Service charges 
b. Exchange charges 
ce. Charges for postage 
d. Charges for interest on notes 
due by the customer 

e. €harge for the tax on checks 
f. Notes charged to the eustom- 
er’s account where the cus- 
tomer is either maker or 
endorser 

2. Transfers between the regu- 
lar account and the trustee 
account or from a trustee 
account to the regular aec- 
count of the same customer 

8. Cheeks or 
not honored. 


other instruments 
Undoubtedly the list of tax exempt 
items will be added to from time-to 
time as rulings and opinions are is- 
sued by the Treasury Department. 


How To Charge This Tax 


Now to consider methods of charg- 
ing this tax. Some banks have con- 
sidered marking each taxable item 
with a distinctive stamp and charg- 
ing it as an amount 2 cents greater 
than the face amount of the check. 
To the writer, this procedure seems 


slow, cumbersome and open to 
chances for mistakes. It might be 
satisfactory in a very small bank, 
but the probability of accurate set- 
tlements and trial balances seems 
remote. Also, it may be expected 
that a system of raising every check 
two cents will result in man-sized 
complaints from the depositors who 
attempt to reconcile their bank state- 
ments. 

In lieu of this method, the follow- 
ing is suggested for the consideration 
of banks having as many as 1,000 or 
more checking accounts, particularly 
where the practice is to prepare 
monthly statements. A debit ticket 
(Figure 2) expressly for the pur- 
pose of charging the tax is recom- 
mended. Note the space for the eus- 
tomer’s name imprinted by an ad- 
dressograph. A complete set of 
tickets, one for each checking ac- 
count customer, should be run off by 
the addressograph department about 
the 25th of each month. The set 
should be delivered to the check fil- 
ing department and on the day be- 
fore the last day of each month the 
file clerks should file one of these 
imprinted tickets in front of the 
checks drawn by that customer. If 
there are no checks during the 
month, the ticket is to be destroyed. 

On the last night of the month, 
when statements are prepared, each 
employee working on statements will 
eount the checks and insert in the 
proper space on the tax charge ticket 
the amount of tax, making due allow- 


(Continued on page 431) 


dollars 


cents 


Tax on checks, drafts, or 


. orders for the payment of 
money paid and charged 


to your account during the month preceding the date of 
this voucher, -- Revenue Act of 1932, Section 751. 


FEDERAL AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


Rent 
10% tax - Revenue Act 


of 1932, Sec. 741 - - - 


Total $ 





Figure 1 is a sample from a rubber stamp set up for use on notices of rent due on safety deposit boxes so that it will not be necessary to print new stationery. 
Figure 2 is a form for a debit slip which will first be put through an addressograph for the customer’s name, and then later filled in with the amount of the tax 
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to be collected for checks cashed. 
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Courtesy of Applied Photography 

How pulp is mixed in a paper mill. This fascinating scene shows what interesting things are found when a loan officer visits the 

plant of a borrower. It is much easier to interpret financial statements if you have first-hand knowledge of the plant in addition to 
a general understanding of the industry such as is given here regarding the manufacture of writing paper. 


The Writing Paper Industr 


Facts On Which To Base Credits 


This is one of a series of credit studies of 
industries whose credits (both long- and 
short-term) are rather widely distributed. 


MORRIS C. DOBROW 


Assistant Secretary, Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Spring field, Mass. 


HE first paper mill in America 
was established in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1688 by William Rit- 
tenhouse, a native of Germany, who 
was assisted in his undertaking by 
William Bradford, the first printer 
in Pennsylvania and New York. 
Karly paper production in the 
United States was a crude hand pro- 
cess, but the business flourished soon 
after its inception. Since the Ameri- 
ean Revolutionary War, the industry 
has continued to progress. It has 
always been conducted on sound, 
conservative lines, and most of the 
companies which were organized be- 
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tween that period and the Civil War 
have continued in business to the 
present time. 

The industry continued to grow 
with the country, and production 
has more than matched the rise in 
population. Increased educational 
and cultural opportunities, as well 
as the increased complexities of 
modern science and business, tended 
to raise the per capita consumption 
of writing papers. As recently as 
the beginning of the 20th century, 
writing paper consumption in the 
United States was about three 
pounds per capita per year. At the 


present time it is equal to nine 
pounds for each man, woman and 
child in the country. 

In the golden deecade—1920 to 
1930—a large expansion program 
got under way in the paper indus- 
try, as it did in many other lines. 
The productive capacity of the paper 
industry as a whole increased 62% 
during this period. In the writing 
paper branch of the industry—con- 
ducted largely by older companies— 
production was on a more conserva- 
tive basis, but nevertheless it was 
beyond the actual needs of the coun- 
try. 
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In 1925, for every dollar invested 
in plants and machinery, there was 
$1.50 in writing paper sales. In 
1929, a highly satisfactory year, this 
ratio had shrunk to $1.35, 
and in 1931, it was natur- 
ally down still further to 
88 cents. 

Investment in plant 
has undoubtedly gone 
ahead faster than sales. 
While the expansion in 
the writing paper indus- 
try was on a more con- 
servative basis than in other lines of 
paper, it was nevertheless greater 
than sales warranted. The industry 
is in a position to take care of normal 
consumptive requirements which 
may be expected in the next five 
years. 

Although plant investment con- 
tinued to grow each year from 1925 
to 1930, there was a slight decline in 
1931. The industry, which is largely 
on a sound accounting basis, took 
the usual amount of depreciation in 
1931, regardless of conditions, and 
in one or two instances timberlands 
and other properties were written 
down to market value. In a few un- 
usual cases, fixed assets were written 
up to replacement value during the 
boom years. Most mills, however, 
earried their fixed assets on an ultra- 
conservative basis so that the values 
of writing paper mills are usually 
sound. Of course, if the deflation 
should continue, industry in general 
may have to face the problem of 
writing down fixed assets beyond the 
usual rate of depreciation. 


Current Assets To Current 
Liabilities Ratio Improved 


In 1927 and 1928 the industry 
achieved an unusually high ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities, 
which was about 5.75 to 1. At the 
end of 1929 this dropped to 5 to 1, 
and at the end of 1930, it was slight- 
ly over 4 to 1. It is gratifying to 
note that the liquidation of 1931 im- 
proved the ratio to about 5 to 1. 

Any ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities above 2.5 to 1 is con- 
sidered satisfactory, especially in 
these days, so that the 5 to 1 ratio 
for the writing paper industry can 
be considered very satisfactory. 

Of course, a comfortable current 
position is a necessary reserve in the 
period through which we are pass- 
ing, and will also be important when 
the tide turns and investments in 
inventories will have to be higher 
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Six Basic Facts Of 
The Industry 


1. The amount of 
writing paper used in 
America each year 
amounts to nine 
pounds for each man, 
woman and child. 


2. In 19381, the 
writing paper indus- 
try sold 88 cents worth of 
product for each dollar 
invested in plants and ma- 
chinery. 

3. In 1931, the ratio of 
current assets to current lia- 
bilities was 5 to 1. 


4. Inventories of both raw 
and finished products are 
almost always of sound value. 


5. Accounts receivable 
have never shown any but 
negligible charge offs. 


6. A large majority of 
mills reduced fixed liabilities 
or eliminated them entirely 
during the prosperous period 
and so are in good condition 
to withstand a slack period. 


than they are at present. All indus- 
tries are suffering today, but the 
degree of distress from one indus- 
try to another varies. Adequate 
working capital is an essential for 
stability and a minimum of distress 
and this the writing paper industry 
generally seems to have. 

A high ratio of current assets to 
eurrent liabilities has made it pos- 
sible to maintain a comparatively 
stable market, which has been an im- 
portant factor in avoiding some of 
the deflation losses. 


Ratio Of Sales To Inventories 


In 1925 the ratio of sales to total 
inventories was 3.3. Sales turnover 
has improved in recent years, and in 
1929 it was 4.4, which was highly 
satisfactory for this type of manu- 
facturing. 

In 1930 the ratio of sales to in- 
ventory naturally declined quite 
sharply to 3.47 because of the de- 


cline in sales without a correspond- 
ing decline in the finished stocks car- 
ried at the mills. 

While sales declined still further 
in 1931, inventories of finished paper 
and raw materials declined to a 
larger extent, thereby slightly im- 
proving the rate of inventory turn- 
over. It might be added that inven- 
tories of finished goods as well as 
raw materials in this industry are 
nearly always of sound value. This 
can also be said of accounts receiv- 
able. Credit losses have always been 
negligible. 


Fixed Liabilities 


In 1927 when money was very 
cheap and bonds readily salable, 
there was a fairly large increase in 
fixed liabilities. Since then there 
has been a slow but steady decline 
in the amount of mortgage debt, 
despite the increase in fixed assets 
during the period. 

For the industry as a whole, the 
situation is in a fairly healthy con- 
dition. For some individual com- 
panies, however, who are carrying 
mortgage debt, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult in a period of defla- 
tion with little or no profits. 

American business is groaning 
under the sad realization that inter- 
est on fixed liabilities and taxes must 
be paid even though industry is run 
at a loss. The companies who re- 
duced their fixed liabilities or elim- 
inated them entirely during the 
prosperous period, have been best 
able to withstand the series of de- 
flationary shocks. Fortunately, this 
is true for a large majority of writ- 
ing paper mills. 


Balance Sheet Division 


In 1927 the distribution of the 
balance sheet was 41% for current 
assets, 58% for fixed assets and 1% 
for deferred charges. 

The increased amount put into 
plants and buildings has changed 
the distribution so that at the end 
of 1931, current assets were repre- 
sented by 33% of the total, fixed as- 
sets by 66% and deferred charges 
by 1%. 

On the liability side, the percent- 
age of total liabilities has shown a 
decline in the last five years. They 
were $25.50 out of every $100 in 
1927, and in 1931 they were only 
$23.10 out of every $100. 

Stockholders’ equity in the writ- 
ing paper industry is now 77%. 
This is larger than the percentage 
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The increased use of writing paper is emphasized by this chart. Production made a remarkable climb between 1922 and 1930. Such ifermation along with 
the other interesting facts in this article inspires confidence in the future of this industry. 


in many other branches of the paper 
industry where mortgage debt is 
higher. 

A recent analysis of the 1928 tax 
returns of the entire paper industry 
showed that the profit-making cor- 
porations had an equity of 75% in 
their business whereas all the cor- 
porations showing losses had an 
equity of only 46% in their busi- 
ness. 


Ratio Of Sales To Net Worth 


In 1925 the ratio of sales to net 
worth was slightly under 1. In 1927 
it had advanced somewhat because 
of sales expansion without a corre- 
sponding increase in investment. 
Since that time, the amount invested 
in the business has increased faster 
than sales. Of course, in 1930 and 
1931, during the depressed condi- 
tions, a low ratio of sales to net 
worth was to be expected. 


This ratio is important as it shows 
that the net worth or the capital in- 
vested in the industry is turned over 
but once a year, in a normal year. 
In 1931 there were only $75 of sales 
for every $100 invested in the busi- 
ness. 

It shows that a high margin of 
profit is essential in order to give 
an adequate return on capital. In 
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merchandising business where the 
ratio of sales to net worth is 3 to 1 
or 4 to 1, a profit of 4% on sales will 
give a profit of 12% to 16% on net 
worth, but in writing paper manufac- 
turing, a profit of 4% on sales gives 
a profit of only 4% in a year of 
normal volume, so that the profit 
which would be satisfactory in a 
merchandising business would be en- 
tirely inadequate for writing paper 
manufacturers. 

The 1931 financial figures of the 
writing paper industry clearly in- 
dicate the continuation of the de- 
pression, but they show a determined 
tenacity to keep from being sub- 
merged by the severe deflation of the 
period. 

The first half of last year resulted 
in definite but modest profits on op- 
erations. 

For the second half of the year, 
results were in the red for the first 
time in ten years. This resulted 
from the severely diminished volume 
of business and the necessity for ab- 
sorbing a large overhead and high 
depreciation charges. 

The capacity of the industry is too 
large. If the deflation should con- 
tinue, industry generally may later 
face the problem of writing down 
the book value of fixed assets or 
eliminating obsolete equipment. 


Fortunately, a good part of the 
expansion in productive facilities in 
the writing paper industry in recent 
years was not accompanied by in- 
creased mortgage debt so that the 
financial burden of the industry as 
a whole is not a serious one. The 
working capital of the industry is 
adequate and facilitates reasonably 
stable market conditions. 

The mills now have their efficiency 
and costs in such shape that an 80% 
volume of business, even with some 
increase in the cost of raw materials, 
would probably bring them as good 
a return as they received in 1929. 

When we shall have a return of 
80% business it is difficult to say, 
but it is reasonable to assume that 
such a volume will come back some- 
time. In the first place, every pre- 
vious depression has been followed 
by a return of not only 80% but 
100% normal business. 

Furthermore, it does not seem rea- 
sonable that the American people 
will long continue on diminished con- 
sumption and diminished produc- 
tion. Somehow the two will be 
brought together so that the men 
who are eager to produce and con- 
sume will make full use of the effi- 
cient productive facilities that have 
been developed since the beginning 
of the century. 
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We Are Seeking Good Loans 


Say Bankers In Every State 


Here is the consensus of 1,517 letters received by 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY in June, 1932. How does 
your bank classify on the various points mentioned? 


AN you pay this loan Septem- 
ber 1?”’ 
**Yes, I ecan.”’ 


‘*T am glad to know that you can, 
but would you mind telling me the 
source of the funds that will come 
into your hands September 1 with 
which you intend to make pay- 
ment ?”’ 

‘*T am going to sell my hogs then.”’ 

‘You think your hogs will bring 
enough to make the payment, do 
you? Well, would you mind telling 
me if you have any other obligations 
to meet with that money ?”’ 

Such persistent questioning on 
intimate details is becoming more 
common in banks these days, because 
bankers have been made to realize 
that rigid enforcement of loan pol- 
icies is urgent. 

Here and there, bankers have been 
aceused of hoarding credit. 

“‘If the banks would only lend 
money, industry would start up 
again’’ is the common phrase used 
by those who complain. 

Knowing that there are many rea- 
sons why loans have declined, the 
editors concluded to get the facts 
and mailed 5,000 questionnaires to 
banks in every state. Frank and 
complete replies were received from 
1,517 bankers representing typical 
banks in every state. 

After analyzing seven of the ques- 
tions asked in this investigation, 
some very definite conclusions are 
possible. 

Total loans are down, but, aceord- 
ing to the answers, it is quite ap- 
parent that except when bankers 
have been forced to maintain a more 
liquid position because of unex- 
pected withdrawals of deposits, loans 
have not been arbitrarily refused. 

Perhaps a typical reply may indi- 
cate the position of the average bank 
right now. It comes from a banker 
in Arkansas. He says: 
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The-Loan Situation In 
Seven Sentences 


1. No bank is purposely 
keeping itself more liquid 
than its depositors demand. 

2. The total of funds 
loaned has decreased, due 
more to restricted business 
activity than to decreased 
deposits or new loan policies. 


3. There is a greater 
demand among bankers for 
short-term, _ self-liquidating 
loans than ever before. 

4. Credit lines generally 
are not being reduced, where 
borrowers show sound pro- 
grams of progress. 


5. Insistence on proof of 
present and prospective earn- 
ings is eliminating unsound 
businessmen as borrowers in 
favor of the sounder ones. 


6. Sound receivables and 
quick inventories are just as 
favorably considered as ever, 
if they are demonstrably 
sound and demonstrably 
quick. 

7. Real estate must sub- 
mit to reappraisal. 


‘Our deposits have decreased 
more than half. We have managed 
to reduce our loans in proportion to 
the decrease in deposits. There are 
very few desirable new loans to be 
had. Our bank is run with the wel- 


fare of the depositors in mind more 
than profit to stockholders. We have 
an income from exchange and service 
charges and from interest on the 
bonds we own. Our community 
needs us for change and for a safe 
place to put money. At present, we 
are not besieged with applications 
for loans.’’ 

Certainly this does not express 
the feelings of a hoarding banker. 
It expresses the ideals of a typical 
community banker who wants to 
serve his community as it should be 
served. 

The first question asked was this: 
‘‘Have you found it necessary to 
change your loan policies for the 
remainder of 1932?”’ 

It was not surprising to find that 
56% of the total number replying 
to this question said ‘‘yes’’; 31%, 
however, said ‘‘no’’; 199 or 13% of 
the total said that they did not yet 
know. 

However, a detailed study of the 
replies indicated that the bankers 
who say they have changed their 
loan policies are simply following 
their policies more nearly to the let- 
ter than heretofore. 

Here are a few quotations from 
typical replies that indicate this con- 
clusion : 

‘Our loans will be for shorter 
periods and smaller in amount.”’ 

‘‘Less dependence on financial 
statements and more on security and 
productive uses.’’ 

‘‘Fewer accommodation loans.”’ 

‘*Short-term loans and no renew- 
als.’’ 

‘*We now loan only for current 
needs.”’ 

‘*We consider more the ability to 
pay at a given time.”’ 

Some of these answers, you see, 
clearly indicate that loan policies 
have not been followed rigidly, here- 
tofore. These that are called new 
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policies simply outline what has been 
safe loan policy for years. 

The second question was this: 

‘*Will you reduce or inerease the 
total amount of loans?’’ 

Practically one quarter of those 
replying expect to maintain loans 
at their present level or to increase 
them. 

One banker in California asks: 
‘‘Why are banks afraid to loan? 
Our loans are as high as ever. They 


An Oklahoma banker says: ‘‘We 
expect a 25% reduction in loans. 
We have money to lend, but find 
good loans searce.”’ ; 

Another quotation—‘‘ We are mak- 
ing practically all loans needed here, 
if the proper security can be given, 
but we also have many applications 
for loans which cannot be backed up 
by what we consider proper secur- 
ity.”’ 

A New Jersey banker says: ‘‘We 
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are as secure.”’ 
Of those bankers who have not yet 
decided as to whether they would in- 


have difficulty in finding good loans. 
Our borrowers are poor as a rule, 
and the same persons are not the 





“Can you pay this loan September Ist?” Persist- 


crease or decrease loans, nearly half ent questioning as to the ability to repay at the good risks they used to be.’’ 
. . - ‘ right time is more common today and loans are e y = 
said they would increase loans if safer as a result. A banker in New York state says: 


good security were offered, and the 
other half said their volume of loans 
depends entirely on deposits. 


‘*We are in such a strong liquid con- 
dition that we could care for a far 
larger local demand for loans.’’ 

A Missouri banker says: ‘‘It is 
more difficult to secure really good 
loans than I have known it to be in 
my 16 years of banking.’’ 

In a Wisconsin reply, we read: 


How Bank Funds 
Are Invested 


(In percentage of deposits) 
Figures From Jan. 1932 Blue Book 


Declining Deposits And 
Decreased Loans 


However, 74% admitted that their 
loans have had to be decreased in 
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values. Some idea as to what has 
been in the minds of those bankers 
who are reducing credit lines may be 
had from the following tabulation, 
which shows reasons for reductions 
which range from 10% to over 50%. 


10 Policies For Reduction 


Of Loans 
No. of 
banks 
Reduction depends on individual 
circumstances 104 
Gradually, very little 57 
All we can 44 
In proportion to decline in de- 
posits 26 


Will reduce only the larger lines 23 
In proportion to lowered prices 22 


Making no new loans 14 
Permitting loans for absolute 
necessities only 12 
Not lending at all 4 
Only short-term loans 3 


There seems to be no uniform 
standard by which these reductions 
are being made. However, 57 reply 
that they are reducing all lines 
gradually although to a small ex- 
tent and 44 say they are reducing as 
much as possible without seriously 
inconveniencing borrowers. Some 
use as a basis the fluctuation of de- 
posits. Others reduce according to 
the change in commodity prices, par- 
ticularly farm prices. One Kansas 
banker says he is reducing credit 
lines 6624% because farmers’ prod- 
ucts are down that much. Only 
larger lines are being reduced by 23 
bankers. 

In answer to question number 5: 
“‘If you are reducing credit lines, 
what is the reason?’’ more than half 
blamed the reduced value of secur- 
ities offered by borrowers and the 
decline in deposits and other loan- 
able funds. However, 80 mentioned 
reduced requirements on the part of 
borrowers. One favorite expression 
used by 49 bankers was: ‘‘ Less 
funds are required to operate a busi- 
ness today than heretofore.’’ 

It is interesting to compare these 
facts with the statement made in 
the publication of the National City 
Bank of New York entitled ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Conditions’’ issued June, 
1932: ‘‘It should be understood that 
business houses, well supplied with 
capital, generally are in easy cireum- 
stances now because of slackened 
trade and are not desiring to borrow. 
It is safe to say that banks welcome 
opportunities to employ their funds 
safely. Unfortunately, after the 
losses of the last two years, many 
would-be borrowers formerly classed 
as good, no longer are entitled to 
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that rating. They are in need of re- 
enforcements of capital before ap- 
plying for loans of bank credit. 
This is always the ease after every 
great shrinkage of values, and the 
principles of sound banking cannot 
be disregarded at any time.’’ 

This comment should be helpful 
to every banker who is having diffi- 
culty in persuading some of his cus- 
tomers that their new needs for 
money are capital needs and not cur- 
rent needs. Thousands of borrowers 
seem to fail to understand that banks 
cannot furnish capital for perma- 
nent investment. 

In making a study of loans and 
discounts, as compared to deposits, 
in every state, it is discovered that 
the average for all states is 63% of 
deposits represented by loans and 
discounts. This fluctuates by states 
rather widely, however. For example, 
in North Dakota 88% of bank de- 
posits are represented by loans and 
discounts. In Virginia, 84%; in 
West Virginia, 81%; whereas in 
Florida only 36% of deposits are 
loaned; in Colorado 45%; in Mon- 
tana, 46%; in Oregon, 41%. 

Summarizing, we can safely say 
that borrowers do not need and their 
statements do not justify as much 
credit as they did a few years ago. 
The country-wide decline in deposits 
is almost equally responsible for eur- 
tailment of eredits. 

With those two reasons in mind, 
we have a rather clear picture of the 
present loan situation. 

To get more details, the question : 
‘Will you appraise more severely 
than ever before those credit lines 
based on eredit statements?’’ was 
asked. 

The reply of the large majority to 
this question was not unexpected. 
When the answers were counted, it 
was found that 92% replied ‘‘yes’’. 
Only 8% said ‘‘no’’. Almost to a 
man, the 114 bankers answering 
‘‘no’’ added, ‘‘We always appraise 
statements earefully.’’ 

One banker in Minnesota observed 
that ‘‘present values are safer to 
loan on than the former high ones.”’ 


What Items Are Discounted 
More Today? 


““Tf you are appraising credit 
statements more severely,’’ our in- 
formants were asked, ‘‘ what partic- 
ular items are you discounting more 
than usual, and why ?”’ 

Inventories and real estate were 
the leaders in answers to this ques- 


tion. Accounts receivable came 
third. In numbers, 403 bankers said 
that inventories including farm 
products and livestock were the items 
discounted more severely than any 
others; 388 listed real estate as the 
most important item for discount- 
ing of values, and 257 mentioned ac- 
counts receivable. 

Depreciation of values are back 
of all of these. 

Other items to be checked more 
carefully than usual are: fixed as- 
sets, farm implements, automobiles, 
radios, and luxuries, frozen assets, 
contracts, and good-will and other 
intangibles. 

Some interesting comments in an- 
swering this question may be 
summed up in these brief quotations. 

“It is difficult to sell real estate 
at its actual worth. It is generally 
listed too high by the applicant.”’ 

**Collections are slow.’’ 

‘‘Many concerns are still over- 
stocked. Turnover is slow.’’ 


‘*Equipment on farms has depre- > 


ciated, due to very few recent re- 
placements.’’ 


Fees Appear To Have New 


I[mportance 


Some bankers now see the immense 
advantage of having an income suf- 
ficient to pay expenses from such 
items as exchange, service charges, 
and bond income. 

A banker who can operate on these 
fees can then feel much more free in 
handling loans. This seems like a 
peculiar statement to be made, but 
it reflects the laxity of too many 
bankers in fully carrying out their 
loan policies. Too often, loans have 
been made with nothing in mind but 
dividends. This encourages the tak- 
ing of undue risks rather than rigid 
adherence to the principle that 
money must be paid back when due. 

After all, no new loan policies are 
needed. But the known policies that 
have resulted in safe loans need to 
be followed rigidly. 

The whole investigation shows that 
all we need to do is to make safe 
loans exclusively. Then we will 
have perfectly safe banks. There has 
been sufficient time to liquidate all 
bank loans since heavy withdrawals 
were first made, if all bank loans 
had been made as they should have 
been made. 

The only excuse for overdue loans 
now and loans that have been re- 
newed many times is a laxity in 
earrying out loan policies. 
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Today’s exigencies are teaching depositors the value of savings so that it is not presuming to 
suppose that savings will soon comprise 75% of all bank balances as against 59% today. 


Savings Will Predominate 


Even More In The Coming Year 


Right now savings comprise 59% of all bank balances. 
The author predicts that this will increase to 75% and 
suggests that all bankers encourage time deposits. 


EVER before in the history 

of savings banking has there 

been a more favorable time 
for impressing on the public mind 
the fact that there is no substitute 
for a savings account in a bank. 

For the first time in the history of 
American banking, the savings bank 
depositor has received a prolonged 
demonstration of the value of a sav- 
ings reserve. 

Never before in our history have 
hard times remained at low levels 
for as many months as in the pres- 
ent business recession. As a conse- 
quence, millions of savings deposi- 
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tors have had their incomes either 
entirely cut off or reduced, making 
it necessary for them to draw on 
their savings accounts to tide them 
over. 


Times Illustrate Value Of 


Savings Accounts 


As, day after day, these millions 
of savers have gone to their respeec- 
tive banks and withdrawn small 
amounts with which to meet their 
living expenses, they have been made 
conscious of the fact that a savings 
reserve in a bank is indispensable. 
Sach time they have been brought 


face to face with the stern reality 
that their savings account stood be- 
tween them and hardships, and in 
many cases, between them and great 
privation. 

Not only has it been demonstrated 
that it is a good samaritan in times 
of great stress, but also that a situa- 
tion may develop when this same 
reserve will return to the saver, not 
only a fair rate of interest, but an 
increase in purchasing power. 

In other words, savings depositors 
still have their savings, 100 cents on 
the dollar, plus interest, and with 
what they have, they can buy today 
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with each one dollar left on deposit 
for the past three years, what would 
have cost $1.75 three years ago. 
Three years ago a dollar would buy 
10 loaves of bread. Today, it will 
buy approximately 20 loaves of 
bread. A $50 suit of clothes three 
years ago, is a $30 suit today. A 
home, which would have cost a sav- 
ings depositor $10,000 three years 
ago, may be purchased today for 
half that amount. 


Savers Will Be Boosters For 


Savings Accounts 


I am convinced that when these 
millions of savings depositors fully 
realize the extent of their good for- 
tune, they are going to be very en- 


thusiastiec ‘‘boosters’’ for savings 
accounts. Their enthusiasm will 


mount still higher, when they realize 
that a savings account is about the 
only investment that can be cashed 
in today 100 cents on the dollar— 
and their enthusiasm will mount 
still higher when they realize that 
had they withdrawn these funds for 
investment it is almost certain that 
they would have lost all the way 
from 10 cents on the dollar to the 
full amount. 

Think of it! 51 million, or 42% 
of our population, testifying to the 
fact that they have found by expe- 
rience that there is no substitute for 
a savings account. 

As I have used such flattering 
terms in describing the merits of a 
savings account, it is only natural 
for persons of a pessimistic turn of 
mind to raise the question of what 
explanation I have to give for our 
closed banks. I may be warped in 
my views as to where the responsibil- 
ity for failed banks belongs, but, 
personally, I get impatient with 
bankers who have voluntarily taken 
it upon themselves to apologize to the 
public for the failure of banks, when 
their own banks are vigorous, well- 
managed, and going institutions. 

The sooner some of our bankers, 
who are now trying to find an ex- 
euse for the failure of banks with 
which they are not associated, stop 
worrying about it, and get down to 
a constructive recovery program for 
the future, the sooner will the present 
situation be relieved. What the coun- 
try needs today more than anything 
else is not mourners, but workers 
who are optimists—workers who are 
in dead earnest that the same mis- 
fortune shall not recur. 

Savings accounts are the backbone 
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Why Savings Will 
Increase 


1. For the first time in 
history, the savings 
depositor has received a pro- 
longed demonstration of the 
value of a savings reserve. 


2. Savers have learned 
that a savings account not 
only provides funds in time 
of need, but often provides 
increased purchasing power. 


3. The 281% billion dol- 
lars in savings have a pur- 
chasing power now equal to 
$49,875,000,000. 

4. In 1920, 44% of indi- 
vidual deposits were savings 
while today savings are 59% 
of the total. 


5. Depositors have learned 
that it is not easy to become 
a successful investor, and 
they must, therefore, turn 
to savings. 


of the nation today. For nearly 
three years they have been the one 
source of supply for millions of peo- 
ple. When all other sources of in- 
come have failed, the savings account 
has earried on. They are the hope 
of the nation. 


Savings Growth Rapid 


During the past 12 years, the 
growth of savings deposits has been 
rapid. In 1920, 44% of the individ- 
ual deposits in the United States 
were savings, and 56% were com- 
mercial. Today, the positions of the 
two are not only reversed, but the 
margin of difference between them 
has widened, with commercial de- 
posits dropping to 41% of the total 
and savings forging ahead to 59%, 
and going strong. In spite of a pro- 
longed recession in business, with 
deposits generally dropping steadily, 
mutual savings banks report a sub- 
stantial gain for 1931. All other de- 
posits dropped materially. 

When recovery sets in, I look for 
savings deposits to increase much 
faster than commercial deposits, 
until 75% of all the individual de- 


posits in America will be savings. 
In order to do this, it will only be 
necessary for savings deposits to 
keep up the same rate of increase 
that has been maintained since 1920. 

I may be over-enthusiastie about 
the future of savings, but I fully 
expect to see savings deposits forge 
ahead very rapidly. They should 
begin to pick up this fall. 

The new 2-cent tax on bank checks, 
plus the regular monthly service 
charge already being made by many 
banks, plus a more economical man- 
agement of the salary budget to meet 
conditions, will serve to drive many 
small checking depositors out of com- 
mercial banks into savings banks, 
and out of commercial departments 
in departmental banks, into savings 
departments of the same banks. 

If the American people run true 
to form, it is reasonable to expect a 
very precipitous drop in the number 
of commercial checks drawn. All of 
this will mean less work to be done 
in strictly commercial banks and in 
commercial departments of depart- 
mental banks. This relief will be wel- 
come. It will mean more work to be 
done in savings banks and in savings 
departments of departmental banks. 
More depositors will call at their 
respective banks in person hereafter, 
where they will draw larger sums 
than customary, and pay their bills 
in eash. 

With this transfer of patronage, 
there will also come a big oppor- 
tunity for savings bankers to con- 
vert these new arrivals from the com- 
mercial department into thrifty 
people. 

This transition of depositors will 
also mean the closure of many small 
commercial accounts, for in many 
banks depositors have both accounts. 
Let me emphasize in passing, that 
the new 2-cent check tax has not only 
placed a great responsibility on sav- 
ings bankers, but has also given them 
a great opportunity to develop new 
savings business—the new opportu- 
nity far exceeds the new responsi- 
bility in importance. 

And then as conditions begin to 
pick up, watch savings grow. Not 
only because of reasons which I have 
already mentioned, but also because 
millions of people have found by ex- 
perience that they are not successful 
investors. They have found to their 
sorrow, that when it comes to mak- 
ing safe investments, they are as 
helpless as a mouse in the paw of a 
lion. 
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When the loan committee considers trust shares, it finds that adjustments have been made 
to make fixed trusts better adapted to changing factors in industry. 


Fixed Trusts Are Adjusted 


To Conform To Changing Conditions 


No banker can afford to be without up-to-date information on 
this subject. A new book by this author, Analysis And Hand- 
book Of Investment Trusts, is announced elsewhere in this issue. 


HE merits and shortcomings of 

fixed trusts usually fall into two 
categories: The first regards the 
merits and qualities, potential and 
inherent, of the securities in each 
trust. The second regards the sound- 
ness of the trust instrument as a 
medium for investment. The first 
of these considerations, while ex- 
tremely important, does not fall 
within the province of this discus- 
sion. There has been considerable 
controversy as to the second. The 
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pros and cons of this subject may be 
briefly reviewed. 

When the fixed trust was first 
conceived, it was believed by some 
that a group of common stocks held 
over a period of years would appre- 
ciate in value and yield to the in- 
vestor dividends equivalent to or 
surpassing the previous history of 
the companies whose securities were 
held in the portfolio. 

It was also believed that the time 
had come in American corporate his- 


tory when favorable precedents, that 
had been established over a period 
of 10 or more years, would neces- 
sarily repeat or excel past perform- 
ances. Subsequently, adverse fac- 
tors operating in security markets 
proved the necessity for continuous 
supervision of investments, and the 
elimination of impaired securities. 
Fixed trust sponsors attempted to 
meet this situation by amending in- 
dentures to provide for contingencies 
of this nature. 
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It may be pertinent to cite an 
opinion expressed by Dr. L. R. Rob- 
inson in the July 1930 Journal of 
Business, Vol. III, No. 3, of the 
University of Chicago. He stated 
the case as follows: 

‘*Nor is it at all certain that any 
assortment of ‘blue chips’ in the 
vanguard of speculative favor at 
this time, and chosen by our best 
brains as a cross section of America’s 
soundest, would closely approximate 
such a selection made on the same 
basis two decades from now. I am 
not advocating that anyone should 
‘go short on America’. On the con- 
trary, I am merely pointing out that 
a condition of our country’s busi- 
ness progress is constant application 
of new processes, perpetual stimula- 
tion of new wants, insistent battling 
for lower costs through mass produc- 
tion, and ceaseless warfare among 
industrial and commercial units. 
The position of many of the latter 
is becoming relatively less secure as 
the emphasis on the nation’s pro- 
ductive facilities shifts from the 
supply of fundamental food, shelter, 
and clothing needs, to the creation 
of luxury and semi-luxury goods and 
services subject to fickle and sud- 
den changes of popular demand, to 
the unsettling factors of discoveries 
by what a favorite headline hunter 
calls ‘the young wizards of science’, 
and to the outmoding of yesterday ’s 
consumer demands by the dawning 
of today’s more insistent require- 
ments.”’ 

Subsequent to 1930, drastic 
changes were introduced in the crea- 
tion of new trust indentures. Provi- 
sions have been made in these inden- 
tures so that deposited property can 
no longer become ‘‘frozen’’, and 
shareholders may not be in posses- 
sion of ‘‘orphaned’’ certificates of 
beneficial interest. 

Contractual trusts, organized 
about 1932, while still adhering to 
the general principles of the fixed 
trust, permit rather broad discre- 
tionary powers in the operation of 
the trust portfolio by either the 
trustee or the depositor. Revisions 
may be made in the securities port- 
folio. 

When fixed trusts were first in- 
troduced, the large banks acting as 
trustees did not wish to commit 
themselves to the supervision of the 
trust indenture, and acted primarily 
as custodians of the trust property. 
Subsequently, banks revised their 
policies somewhat and assumed trus- 
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How Trust Indentures 
Have Been Changed 


1. In some fixed trusts 
created since 1930, provi- 
sions were made to prevent 
the securities from becoming 
“frozen”. 


2. Some of the latest 
trusts permit rather broad 
discretionary powers in the 
operation of the trust port- 
folio. 


3. At first, banks acted 
only as custodians of the 
trust’s securities, but now 
policies have been revised 
and these banks are serving 
the trust in a broader way. 


teeship in a fuller sense. 

Most fixed trusts operate under 
one of two definite investment pro- 
grams. The first of these is known 
as the distributive type trust. Trusts 
following this program provide that 
the trustee distribute semi-annually 
to the shareholders their pro rata 
interest in all cash dividends re- 
ceived against the underlying port- 
folio of securities, and provide, in 
addition, that all stock dividends, 
stock split-ups, and rights be sold 
and the income derived therefrom 
likewise distributed. This policy is 


advantageous to the stockholder, 
when security price levels have 
reached their peak (‘‘bull’’ mar- 


kets). At such periods, stock div- 
idends, split-ups, and rights have 
their greatest value, and the conver- 
sion of these rights and property 
into eash proves sound policy. 

The second program is known as 
the accumulative type. This policy 
provides that cash dividends be dis- 
tributed semi-annually to the share- 
holders, but that the trustee, upon 
receipt of full shares acquired as a 
result of stock dividends, split-ups, 
or rights, retain these securities 
along with the other portfolio prop- 
erty. This latter policy proves sound 
during periods of deflation (‘‘bear’”’ 
markets), in that stock dividends, 
split-ups, and rights have compara- 
tively little value during such 
periods; and it is a safe assumption 
that this property will increase in 


value along with any subsequent 
appreciation in security markets. 


Analysis Of Fixed Trusts 


The popularity of fixed trusts may 
be ascribed in part to the fact that 
everything in the trust instrument 
is hypothetically fixed. From an in- 
vestor’s standpoint, there is osten- 
sibly very little that requires inves- 
tigation. A fixed trust share is a 
participating interest in a ‘‘ready- 
made package’’ of investment, and 
the appeal to the general public is 
readily understandable. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
purchaser of a fixed trust share must 
make a more careful analysis than in 
the purchase of most securities. 
There are as many points to be con- 
sidered in the selection of a fixed 
trust share as there are features to 
the indenture of each trust. The 
average indenture, having 40 and 
more features, compels a considera- 
tion of each one of these features in. 
any effort to ascertain the particular 
or relative value of the investment. 

Some of these features, over a 
period of time, have definitely 
proved more beneficial than others. 
Experience has also taught the wis- 
dom of eliminating certain features. 
And still other features remain con- 
tentious questions. Most of the con- 
siderations that fall into this last 
category have to do with portfolio 
and investment policy. 

The pros and cons of this question 
are sO numerous that the investor 
must either already possess this in- 
formation or be able to ascertain 
from counsel the merits of the secur- 
ities comprising the portfolio. 


Terms Of The Indenture 


The various features of the trust 
indentures, though containing prac- 
tically the same clauses in each, dif- 
fer considerably in the degree and 
by whom exercised. Trust sponsors 
realized that this lack of uniformity 
did not make for public confidence 
and, to a considerable degree, uni- 
form practices have been adopted. 

The rapid amendments made to 
the fixed trust instrument in 1931 
are truly remarkable in comparison 
with the history of other financial 
vehicles. This movement was abetted 
by the regulations of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The 50 major 
trusts operate under indentures con- 
forming with these regulations, so 
that we can analyze the practices 
and features covenanting all alike. 
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Your customers should be taught the importance of supplying the bank with a frequent 
financial statement. One way is to have an outsider tell your customers, as this story describes. 


Our Rotary Helped Ban 


king | 


By Educating Its Members 


Here is the experience of a bank which actually used the 
idea suggested by Mr. Timmerman in an article in the 


June issue. 


T IS a delicate matter to attempt 
to educate your neighbors— 
men and women with whom you 

have lived for years and whose busi- 
ness has developed along with your 
own. 

We know what they ought to be 
told, but we hesitate to do the tell- 
ing. How then ean the job be done? 
It seems to me that I have a satis- 
factory answer, and I have carried 
out the plan to at least a successful 
beginning. 

The plan is to get some one from 
outside to tell our customers what 
they ought to know about banking. 
My opportunity to earry this out 
came when I was made program 
chairman for one month by our local 
Rotary Club. I secured the services 
of an editor of a banking journal to 
address the Rotary Club and ex- 
plained to him what it was that we 
felt our local people ought to know. 
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Vice President, Ayers National Bank, Jacksonville, Ill. 


He heartily agreed that these 
facts were important, came to Jack- 
sonville and addressed our club, 
whose members are among the most 
important business men of the town. 

Not only did we get over some 
of the educational matter we thought 
important, but the business men ap- 
preciated our arranging for this, as 
was evidenced by many compliment- 
ary remarks following the dinner at 
which this man spoke. 

It might be helpful to other bank- 
ers to know something of the points 
made at this meeting. I will outline 
a few of them using the words of the 
speaker as nearly as I can remember: 


What The Speaker Told 


Our Customers 


Perhaps the best basis for present- 
ing a few suggestions to you is to 
list a few of the reasons why banks 
have closed. These reasons will show 


This shows one way to carry out the plan. 


you mistakes that borrowers have 
made, and that banks have allowed 
them to make. If you see to it that 
you never make any of these mis- 
takes with your bank, you will be 
doing your share to make your bank 
profitable and permanent and more 
useful. 

Without a doubt, the most com- 
mon mistake is to continually renew 
notes that should be paid at matur- 
ity. Far too many business men feel 
that, inasmuch as the bank makes its 
profit from the collection of interest, 
it should be in no hurry whatever to 
collect the principal of a note, if the 
interest is kept paid. 

For example, a certain dealer in 
coal and fuel oil in a Minnesota town 
borrowed money from his bank at 
the time of the liberty loan drive to 
buy liberty bonds. He paid the in- 
terest promptly when it was due, but 
allowed this loan to remain in the 
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bank for a period of several years. 


When the eashier finally urged him 
to pay the note, he paid it and in a 
huff took his account to the bank 
across the street. 

Banks must operate as liquid in- 
stitutions. Their funds must be 
available for immediate use because 
they are subject to call by the de- 
positors. Far too many loans are of 
a more or less permanent nature, 
the borrower making no effort to 
have the money ready to pay them 
when they come due, believing that 
it is perfectly legitimate to renew 
the note time after time. 

Bank loans should be made for 
current operations and not for capi- 
tal investment. If your business is a 
success, its current operation should 
return the money within a reason- 
able time to pay your borrowings. 

The second most common reason 
for trouble is that money has been 
loaned without credit statements. 
You men all know your bankers per- 
sonally. You have grown up to- 
gether. Your banker feels that he 
knows all about you, your honesty 
and your ability. So, when you ob- 
ject to making a financial statement, 
he often feels too much embarrassed 
to insist upon your doing so. 

As a matter of fact, you are work- 
ing against your own interests, if you 
do not make a statement to the bank. 
If you are not in a position to make 
a financial statement, your business 
is not being carried on properly. 
The making of a financial statement 
should be a very simple matter for 
any business man, and he should 
have it for his own guid- 
ance even more often than 
it is requested by the bank. 

Let me cite an illustra- 
tion as to how this works. 
In talking with a banker 
in Illinois, I asked him if 
he financed automobile 
dealers. 

‘Yes, I do,’’ he replied, 
“‘T have five dealers who 
maintain good accounts 
and borrow for. current 
operations. One of them 
borrows as much as $60,000 
at the flush period, but all 
of them pay up their loans 
promptly and are out of the bank at 
the proper time during the year. 
None of these loans are permanent 
and practically none of them are 
ever renewed even once. 

‘On the other hand, there are 
some other dealers to whom I would 
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What The Speaker 


Told The Bank’s ;° 


Customers ~* 


1. Reasons why banks 
have closed which uncovered 
mistakes borrowing custom- 
ers have made, such as: 


a. Renewal of notes which 
should have been paid. 


b. Loans made _ without 
credit statements. 


c. Loans made on basis 
of personal opinion of 
members of loan com- 
mittee rather than 
upon investigation of 
figures and facts. 


d. Money loaned on basis 
of capital value rather 
than on the basis of 
earning capacity. 

2. The safety, profit and 
progress of the bank are 
dependent on the borrower 
who should not ask the bank 
to do anything contrary to 
good banking practice. 


not lend money at all. Not because 
they are not handling good cars, not 
because they are not honest, but be- 
cause their accounting sys- 
tems are such that they 
themselves do not know 
where their business stands. 
If they do not know, how 
ean I possibly know? 

‘*Now you take these two 
fellows who sell cars two 
blocks down the street. 
They bring in a financial 
statement every two months 
whether I ask for it or not. 
They make it out for them- 
selves and they simply 
make a copy for me. I drop 
into their place of business 
frequently and talk with 
the bookkeeper, and I see that they 
are keeping good records, that they 
know exactly where they stand, and 
that the minute their business be- 
gins to fall off, they are warned of 
it so that something can be done 
about it. 


‘*A business that cannot supply a 
financial statement whenever a bank 
requests it, should not expect to bor- 
row money from the bank.’’ 

To show you how quickly a changed 
condition can seriously affect the 
business, let me cite a case in an 
Ohio town where a manufacturing 
concern paid 400% cash dividends 
one year, and the next year was in 
the hands of a receiver. Unexpected 
changes in conditions caused this 
The factory was depending upon the 
manufacture of one product. That 
product was replaced by a new in- 
vention and the factory lost its busi- 
ness almost over night. 


Number three in our list of rea- 
sons for closed banks is: Loans were 
made on the basis of the personal 
opinion of various members of the 
loan committee rather than upon in- 
vestigation, no figures being avail- 
able on which to base judgment. 
There, perhaps, are few business men 
here who have ever listened to the 
deliberations of a loan committee of 
a bank. Far too often, it consists of 
nothing more than an exchange of 
opinions as to the reliability of the 
loan applicant. 


‘Old John is perfectly reliable,’’ 
says one, ‘‘he owns all of that land 
south of town, you know.”’ 


‘Yes, but land isn’t selling so 
well now. Don’t you suppose we had 
better cut his loan down a little?’’ 


**Oh, he’s all right. Let him have 
the money.’’ And without any fur- 
ther ado, the loan is approved. 

Loans passed upon in this way 
without any figures, without any 
real facts, are the ones that often 
develop trouble. Your bank needs 
all of the facts it can get about your 
business and for the safety of your 
bank, make sure that it has all of 
the information that you have about 
your future earnings. 


To sum up, don’t forget that the 
safety, profit, and progress of your 
bank are dependent upon you to an 
important degree. Do not ask the 
bank to lend you money under cir- 
cumstances that you would feel un- 
safe, if you were lending the money 
to some one else. Above all, be sure 
that you know exactly where you 
stand by keeping your books thor- 
oughly and well. Keep your banker 
informed regarding everything that 
has to do with the earnings of your 
business and you will be in a posi- 
tion to borrow money whenever you 
need it for current operations. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 


RICHARD WHITNEY 
PRESICENT 


April 27, 1932. 


Mr. George L. McCarthy, Vice President 
and General Manager, 

Recordak Corporation, 

550 Madison Avenue, 

New York City, New York. 


tn ee i ed 


- Dear Mr. McCarthy: 


I wish to take this opportunity of thanking 
i you and the Recordak Corporation for the courtesy and assistance 
1 shown the New York Stock Exchange during the past fortnight. 


bs When the Banking and Currency Committee of the 

% United States Senate directed me on April 8th, to present before 

' them certain of our records showing the total number of short posi- 
tions by account name, so brief a time was allowed for the suena 

tion and presentation of the voluminous report, that some method 


e of compilation, other than our usual typewritten tabulation, was 
if made necessary. 

f 

F Following our introduction to Recordak proce- 


dure through the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, your representa- 
tives showed us, by means of your equipment, how we might do in 
twenty four hours with two of our employees, what usually took us 
five working days to do, with twenty clerks and typists. 








d In addition to the satisfactory and rapid 
manner in which the work was completed in New York, I wish to add 
0 my appreciation for the cooperation shown by your Washington office. 
d All of your representatives were interested, not only from their 
own standpoint, but they all seemed to be able immediately to grasp 
the problem from our point of view. I compliment you both on your 
re Recordak machine and your personnel. 
r- 
7 Yourg v rw ae 
Ly 
| 7 
- : PRESIDENT. 
ir ' 
of t 
at i 
Facsimile of a letter received from Richard Whitney, President, New York Stock Exchange 
he | 
ur 
-_ he your bank is interested in saving time, in saving labor, 
e 
. and in saving money, write for complete information as to what 
a F 
‘Y | . Recordak is and what over 700 Recordaks are now doing in banks. 
ou 
T'- 
; RECORDAK CORPORATION 
at 2 
ur Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
si- ‘ mt. 
ou 350 Madison Ave., New York City 
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A Bogey Sheet Helps Control 


A Bank’s Fund Conversion 


If you have no standard against which to test the proper placing 
of your funds, this sample bogey sheet and the explanation of a 
policy of which it is a part may prove to be just what you need. 


INCE it is the duty of officers 
~ to invest funds, to plan for 

growth, supervise operations, 
and to circulate among customers 
and prospects, they must have the 
correct and necessary information 
on hand to work with. Especially is 
this true of the cashier. 

While he obtains any amount of 
figures and statements, which give 
him an excellent idea of what is go- 
ing on, it is apparent that these are 
the results of special efforts and that 
the information does not come up 
automatically. If some of this did 
arrive at stated intervals, operation 
and control would be simplified. 

In effect, a daily statement of con- 
dition is nothing more than a trial 
balance, indicating that the debits 
offset the credits. To determine any- 
thing about the condition of the 
bank, the officer must either take 
pencil and paper to compute per- 
centages, or else call for additional 
detail. 


Investment Control Program 
Important 


To my mind, it is also important 
that every bank have an investment 
control program. This has already 
been covered in THE BANKERS 
MonrTHRLY and it is not necessary for 
me to go into further detail. For 
purposes of illustration, however, 
I show a weekly report form—pop- 
ularly called a ‘‘bogey’’ sheet. Re- 
ports of this kind frequently turn up 
situations which are not apparent in 
the average statement of condition. 

In this case, for example, the state- 
ment showed a substantial bond ac- 
count, whereas the report indicates 
$50,000 less because of hypotheeca- 
tion, making that amount unavail- 
able for liquidation purposes. It 
also shows a lack of proper diversi- 
fication, in that there are too many 
public utilities, too many foreign 
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How To Use A 
Bogey Sheet 


1. Set up a bogey percent- 
age as a mark to shoot at. 


2. Make adjustments in 
the conversion of funds 
weekly to get the actual 
more nearly the same as 
the standard. 


3. As changes in condi- 
tions take place, make 
studies to see if it will be 
better to change the bogey 
figures. 

4. If some actual figure 
persists week after week to 
be too much above or below, 
study that item carefully to 
see what is wrong—whether 
the officer in charge is not 
following the bank’s policy 
or whether conditions make 
it impossible to get the 
changes needed. This may 
uncover a situation that 
needs board action. 


and not enough short-term bonds. 
It also brings to light some overloan- 
ing on collateral and, unless han- 
dled carefully, such loans are fre- 
quently liable to get into the 
‘*frozen’’ class. 

We need to remember that only 
collateral loans, secured by bonds 
and stocks, are eligible for redis- 
count, and that the title to stocks 
must be clear and transferable ; also, 
that the stock powers of attorney 


must be to the order of ‘‘blank”’ 
with no name written or printed in. 

The figures given in this bogey 
Sheet are not absolutely accurate, 
but they illustrate the theory of this 
weekly report, and give an indica- 
tion as to the percentages this banker. 
should work towards. 


Supplement Bogey Sheet 
By Report 


The bogey sheet should be further 
supplemented by reports covering 
diversification of investments, in- 
eluding unsecured and _ collateral 
loans. 

In my opinion, the methods used 
in investigating loans, loan control, 
and the actual making of loans, need 
great revision. 

The cost of making a loan will 
sometimes astonish a banker, who 
keeps no accurate cost system of 
such procedure. An account clas- 
sification of one banker’s loans, 
showed that it cost him $1.07 to put 
through a loan. Such being the ease, 
a loan of $75 just about pays for 
recording, and anything less than 
that amount is handled at a loss. I 
have no hesitancy in recommending 
that, if the discount does not 
amount to $1, the minimum charge 
should be that amount. The average 
balance shown in this banker’s loan 
classification was $1,363.87, with the 
detailed averages ranging from 
$35.31 to $9,596.32. 

As a general rule, I have found 
less reason to criticize systems and 
methods than I have the auditing 
and control angle in banks. Perhaps 
the following summary, taking into 
consideration those points I have 
criticized most frequently, will be of 
interest, notwithstanding their fun- 
damental and seeming simplicity. 

In the average bank, I believe some 
capable younger man should be able 
to do the auditing, general bookkeep- 
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RESH FROM THE 
LABORATORIES 


OF 1930 AND 1931 


ularity and importance. Already the American public 


[ VESTMENT trusts are constantly increasing in pop- 


has invested in trust shares an amount greater than 
6% of the total deposits of all banks in the United States. 


And this is just the beginning. 


Co-operative investments are 
indispensable to millions of pri- 
vate investors. Every credit 
executive needs authoritative in- 
formation for evaluation of the 
trust shares offered for collateral. 
Every officer in contact with the 
general public needs up-to-date 
information on the various types 
of investment trusts. 


Now for the first time you can 
have, fresh from the pen of an 
authority, the truth on the basic 
fundamentals of organization and 
operation of American invest- 
ment trusts—drawn from the 
experiences of 1930 and 1931. 


Walter N. Durst has had sev- 
eral years experience analyzing 
individual companies and funds. 
He wisely avoids propaganda and 
glittering generalities. He covers 


We invite you to read ‘Analysis and Handbook of Investment Trusts’? at our expense. 


Rand M®Nally & Company 
536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: We accept your offer. 


everything from fixed trusts to 
incorporated investment funds 
of varied capitalization. Fas- 
cinating. Useful to every 
banker. 


Sections of “Analysig and 
Handbook of Investment 
Trusts” are now on the press. 
You will want to read this book 
as soon as issued. We want you 
to send for a copy and look it 
over for five days. Then, either 
keep it and pay us the $6, or 
return it and owe us nothing. 


You incur no expense or obli- 
gation by accepting our invita- 
tion unless you decide, as we 
believe you will, that this book 
is too valuable to be without. 
O. K. the form and we will send 
you a copy as soon as issued. 
Mail it to us—Today. 





HIS HANDBOOK 
OF INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


THE CONTENTS 


ewa 


The Investment Trust 
Diversification 


Investment Trusts Classified 


Management Investment Trusts 


Management Investment Trusts: 
Formation and Securities 


Participation of Management and 
Public 


Analysis of Sponsorship, Size and 
Age 

Expenses and Earnings 

Dividend and Reserve Policies 

Publicity and Net Asset Values 

Investment Policy 

Marketability 

Public Favor and Disfavor 


Institutions Related to the Invest- 
ment Trusts 


Review and Outlook 
Fixed Trusts 





Send us as soon as issued one copy of “Analysis and Handbook of Investment Trusts,” 
by Walter N. Durst. Five days after receipt of the book we will either send you the $6, or return the book and owe you nothing. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 









ing, and keep the bond records. One 
of his first steps in procedure should 
be a daily check of interest and dis- 
counts on loans, and to see that all 
loans are properly approved by 
authorized officers. 

All collateral should be filed im- 
mediately upon receipt. Items 
should be totaled and checked with 
the general books. It is preferable 
that some collateral be under double 
control but, if that cannot be worked 
out, some plan for reconciling with 


teller and turned over to the auditor 
for checking and filing, preferably 
under lock and key. 

Reconciling of bank accounts 
should be done by some one without 
signing authority. 


takes of others, on heavy days they 
will be held up by the late rush of 
work. I have recommended having 
them prove only the receiving and 
paying teller’s work. In this man- 
ner, with each teller or department 
made to stand upon its own feet, the 
work will flow through faster and 
with less confusion. 

I have also found that some banks 
have too large a list of correspond- 
ents with whom they deposit transit 


Lessen Proof Department’s 


Work 
Guard against promiscuous sign- 
ing privileges. 
Insofar as system is concerned, I 





borrowers should be adopted. 
Collateral should be checked with 
and under 
margin and loans with non-market- 
able collateral should be reported. 


the records periodically, 


Bonds should be under 
double custody, and the 
coupons clipped in regular 
course to be put through 
one of the tellers. The 
auditor should be notified 
by both custodians of the 
deposit and withdrawals of 
securities and the clipping 
of coupons. Bonds should 
be listed, checked, ap- 
praised, and reported peri- 
odically. The transit ac- 
counts should also be listed 
and the returns checked in 
at regular intervals, 

It is valuable to follow a 
procedure of counting cash 
at regular periods and ex- 
changing the cash boxes of 
tellers occasionally. 

The reserve should be 
kept under dual control 
and sealed by. the auditor, 
also being counted at set 
periods. 

Income, other than in- 
terest and discount, should 
be watched and checked 
daily, or spot checked as 
necessary. 

Interest payments should 
be checked and the inter- 
est reserves set up. 

Liability ledgers should 
be run occasionally, and 
arrangements made to get 
eancelled checks into the 
hands of depositors as soon 
as possible. If customers’ 
statements are uncalled 
for, I believe in sending 
them out under registered 
mail. By all means, be 
sure they reach the cus- 
tomers’ hands. 

Paid items should be 
stamped off by the draft 
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have had occasion to criticize the 
practice of requiring the proof de- 
partment to prove the work of all 
tellers. If this is done, the depart- 
ment becomes overburdened and, 


since they are penalized for the mis- 







Fund Conversion Form 


Based on net deposits and net resources 
as of March 16, 1932 









BOGEY AMOUNT ACTUAL 

on emt 

Cash 1. Cash in vault 3 $ 55,903.54 4.42 

and } 2. Cash on deposit in other banks 14 180,062.04 14.19 

Cash | 3. Exchange and collections, net 1 26,804.90 2.05 
| 4. Sub-total 18 $ 209,160.68 
























. Government bonds and cer- 


tificates 10 $ 1,700.00 14 
6. Call loans in New York and 
Chicago : 2 
7. Bankers acceptances, eligible 2 
Primary | g. Bteitte paper—own custom- 
Reserve® and purchased 5 
9. Bonds, municipal, due less 
than 12 months....... 1 


10. Municipal warrants with ma- 
turity 6 months or less... . . 
Sub-total 


. Total of items 4-11.. 


13. Bonds, municipal... $ 50,036.15 3.94 
14. Bonds, corporation less than 
pone 3 years ... 1 
-corye| 2: Municipal warrants Sats = 
Reserve |" than 6 months... ... 2 3,000.00 .24 
16. Sub-total. ‘ 11 $ 53,036.15 4.18 













. Total of items 4-11-16 263,896.83 


348,910.10 








. Bonds, other than municipal . 


19. Customers loans eligible with- 
in 3 months. 1 


20. ey pare paper eligible with- 
n 3 months. 1 
21. Sub-total . 11 $ 348,910.10 27.44 
22. Customers collateral loans not 
Other eligible... .. 25 $ 391,203.63 30.8 
Liquid - 23. Customers unsecured loans 
Assets not eligible....... eS 167,658.70 13.17 
24. Real estate loans........ 21 278,117.36 21.92 
25. Sub-total . . 61 $ 836,979.69 65.92 
26. Total of items 17- 21- 25.....122 1,449,786.62 114.25 




















. Real estate... ’ 5 
Other resources. ; 1 
Total... 128 


$ 105,940.49 8.28 
15,360.18 1.18 
$1,571,087.29 123.71 


$1,647,892.19 












Total resources. 
Deductions from total resources: 
1. Certified and cashiers checks (deduct 
from #3 above). 
2. Bonds pledged to secure deposits es 
3. Bonds pledged to secure bills payable .. 50,000.00 
4. 76,804.90 
Net resources 5 . .$1,571,087.29 


Total deposits $1,295,513.46 
Deductions from total deposits: 

















1. Certified and cashiers checks . $26,804.90 

2. Secured deposits.......... * 

3. 

4. 26,804.90 
Net deposits. .. FP $1,268,708.56 

Bills payable. .... 


Here is a sample “bogey” sheet. Such a report frequently turns up situations 
which are not apparent in the average statement of condition. 


items. Writing 15 letters, when 8 or 
10 will do the work, 
sary expenditure of effort. 
making any changes, 
eareful study 
the situation, so that there will be 


is an unneces- 
Before 
however, a 
should be made of 


no time lost 
items. 


The only dividends 
which should be paid, are 
those that originate from 
the regular banking prac- 
tices. Profits from extra- 
neous sources, such as bond 
and trust departments, 
real estate loan commis- 
sions, and so on, should be 
disbursed only as ‘‘extra’’ 
dividends, and never as 
regular dividends; and the 
disbursement should be 
made only when the profits 
are excessive. 


It is unfortunate that, 
in times like these, most 
bankers reduce salaries, 
pare their force, stop ad- 
vertising, and do every- 
thing possible to tell the 
public that things are not 
going so well. Instead of 
giving up the ship without 
a struggle, we can do a 
great deal by intensive, 
conscientious, and intelli- 
gent work. 


in collecting 


We have too much re- 
sponsibility on our hands 
to leave one stone unturned 
in the search for bettering 
our institutions and, in 
turn, our respective com- 
munities. Be positive that 
your cost system is accur- 
ate, because it will tell you 
how much money it takes 
to operate the bank, and 
will point the way to desir- 
able business. And, as I 
have told many bankers, 
clean up, dress up, build 
up your morale, and go 
after business on a profit 
able and sane basis. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY JULY 1932 


Can You Regain it 


AS 


A CONFERENCE ON ADVERTISING 
AND NEW BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Puspitic CONFIDENCE. 





(= 
WX 


Changing conditions; how to meet 
them. Dwindling confidence; how 
to restore it. Diminishing returns; 
how to stem them! Four days— 
9:30 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. every 
day—solid sessions crammed with 
fact-finding discussions..... You 
are invited to attend this annual 
conference which will change the 
conception of the uninitiated 
concerning a convention. 


90 informative talks and discus- 








yk A Meeting of Financial Men 
~\ and Minds for Mutual Benefit 


sions by 90 financial advertis- 
ing and merchandising leaders. 
Every bank, trust company and 
investment concern interested in 
meeting the problems of today 
should have one or more repre- 
sentatives at this conference. 


An exhibit of over 200 panels 
will contain the direct mail, news- 
paper, billboard and window ad- 
vertising of the nation’s leading 
financial institutions. 


For hotel reservations and convention details address Preston E. Reed, 
Executive Secretary, Suite 1752 —231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


CONGRESS HOTEL - CHICAGO 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


17TH ANNUAL CONVENTION - SEPTEMBER 12. 13+ 14+ 15 
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Main office in 7 - 
SAN JOSE om 
Population 

» CeO «3 2 


ONE of the 410 offices through 
which this banking organization renders 
statewide correspondent service. —-—- Head 
offices are in the two Federal Reserve cities 


in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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Use These Facts On Taxes 


(Continued from page 391) 

ficials appealing to the people to be 
patriotic and submit uncomplaining- 
ly to heavy tax increases, thus en- 
abling the budget to be balanced. 
Concurrently with this in some in- 
stances these same government 
officials are refusing to take a cut 
of even five per cent in their own 
departments. To hear them talk one 
would think even George Washing- 
ton was short on patroitism com- 
pared to them. What they really 
mean is for the other fellow to bear 
all the burden. 


We have gone crazy on schools and 
pensions. In some localities, 50% of 
the gross revenue is used for schools. 
One-fourth of the entire income of 
the United States now goes to pen- 
sions. This government should ‘‘ care 
for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his 
orphans,’’ but no government is ob- 
ligated to give out a dole to the 
strong and well, some of whom never 
saw a day of real service. 

In many respects, our taxes are 
so unfair and the method of collee- 
tion so harassing that it is a wonder 
the publie has been patient so long. 
Under this new income tax bill, what 
is designated as ‘‘eapital gains and 
losses’’ really means that if a man 
sells property at a profit, a large por- 
tion goes for taxes; but if he sells it 
at a loss, that is just his hard luck. 
In practice, there will be small de- 
ductions on account of this, as losses 
and gains seldom occur in the same 
year. This is what is called a fair 
system of taxation in Washington. 


Inheritance taxes have also been 
greatly increased. If there ever was 
an indefensible form of taxation it 
is the inheritance tax. From the very 
beginning of this republic until now 
it has been used only as a war meas- 
ure. 


This brave and courageous act 
taxes the defenseless widow and 
orphan and takes from them in some 
instances their entire means of liveli- 
hood. A business man of Chicago 
died in 1930; his estate was ap- 
praised and the inheritance tax then 
levied. It of course had to be paid 
in cash. Beeause of the enormous 
shrinkage of values it now takes the 
entire estate to pay the inheritance 
tax and still leaves a deficit due the 
government. It no doubt gave the 
taxgatherers joy and comfort as the; 
destroyed the labor of a lifetime 
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Simplify New Tax Accounting 
(Continued from page 412) 
ance for tax free items. When the} 
employee has finished his quota of | 
statements, he should initial all of | 
his tax tickets on the signature line, 
but he should not date them. The | 
head bookkeeper or some one in 
charge should be designated to col- 
lect the tickets at this point and keep | 
them in his custody until they are | 
charged to the customers’ accounts. 

It will be entirely proper to hold | 
these tickets until after the first-of- | 
the-month rush. They may be dated 
and posted at any time during the 
following month and not necessarily | 
all on the same day. The charges | 
should be properly designated on the | 
ledgers. Where posting machines 
are used, the symbol T C (tax col-| 
lected) is adequate. 

As each lot is charged, a corre-| 
sponding credit should be made to a| 
general ledger liability account en- 
titled ‘‘Due to Collector of Internal 
Revenue—Tax on Checks, and so} 
pray 

The law provides that banks make | 
sworn returns before the last day of 
each month for collections made dur- | 
ing the preceding month, so normal- 
ly the general ledger account would | 
be closed monthly at the time the 
remittance goes to the collector. 

Some customers object to having 
their account charged with any such 
items as returned checks, exchange 
or telegraph charges. In such cases 
it is their privilege to pay the tax to 
the bank by their own check—at a 
cost of two cents! 

Where a bank does not prepare | 
monthly statements, it will probably 
be necessary to count the taxable 
items paid each month, make a 
charge for the tax and mark the 
ledger account ‘‘Tax paid to this 
date’’. 

If any bank does not remit the tax | 
when due, without notice from the 
Collector, interest at the rate of 1% 
per month will be added. | 


It is not so much knowing all the | 
formulas in the world, but having 
what may be called the ‘‘ psychologi- | 
eal attitude’’ that distinguishes the | 
outstanding executive. 


An extra week spent in selecting | 
the subordinate may result in saving | 
years of misdirected time trying to| 
get him to produce more.—Donald | 
Laird. 
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If I Were a Bank President 


ae 


. a notably fine set of articles” is the tribute of a Massa- 
chusetts bank officer. Of one of them (entitled “What I Would Do 
About Personnel”) a banker wrote, “It so appeals to me that I am 
getting another copy for our bulletin board with my very special 
request that everyone in the bank read it.” These are but two of 
numerous comments that necessitated the publishing in book form 
of R. E. Porter’s recent series in The Bankers Monthly. 


R. E. Porter is not a bank president. He has been a bank 
officer, and the work that he is engaged in has permitted him to 
observe closely .. . . . . banks and bankers 
here and abroad. 


. even intimately . 


If you are a bank president, you will want a personal copy of 
this book. If you are in line to be a bank president, you will want 
to read and reread R. E. Porter’s observations. If you are a bank 
officer, a bank director, a bank stockholder, a bank employee, you 
will have a better understanding of your president and a closer 
sympathy for him after you have read what R. E. Porter has 
to say. 


Priced at one dollar and fifty cents the copy, “If I Were a 
Bank President” is available in a limited first-printing, direct 
from the publishers. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Geutlemen: 
R. E. Porter, at prices as follows: 

1 copy $1.50. 

12 copies $1.20 each. 

Over 12 copies $1.00 each. 
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ee ee eee copies of “If I Were a Bank President” by 
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Why Fixed Trusts Sell Well 


(Continued from page 406) 

gained in a day or gleaned from a 
book. Good sponsorship is perma- 
nent. A fixed trust is essentially a 
long-term security, and its continued 
success can not be assured unless 
there is a continuity of sponsorship. 
There must be an inherent disposi- 
tion to serve faithfully. In the fixed 
trust field this disposition is essen- 
tial, not only in the creation of the 
protective features of the trust it- 
self, but also in the continuing serv- 
ice to the investor after he has be- 
come a holder of the trust shares. 

Good sponsorship in the fixed trust 
field demands specialization. Simple 
as it may appear to the casual ob- 
server, the creation, distribution and 
servicing of a fixed trust is a highly 
specialized operation. Such special- 
ization calls for constant research 
work and statistical study. Modern 
elimination provisions in fixed 
trusts require constant vigilance over _ 
the portfolio. This means a basic 
knowledge of the fundamental posi- 
tion of each portfolio company, am- 
plified with a day-to-day study of 
world happenings, economic trends 
and other factors having a bearing 
on each company’s future. 

It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931 fixed investment 
trusts enjoyed record-breaking sales. 
This is because the investing public, 
discouraged by their recent losses 
and completely nonplussed by ‘‘ bull 
and bear’’ actions, which not even 
market specialists understand, turned 
to what, on the face of it, offered 
them security and a chance, over a 
period of years, to restore their 
shrunken estates. 


We Sold The Metered Charge 


(Continued from page 403) 
phatically informal. The copy starts 
right in on the front page and runs 
for three pages. The fourth or back 
page is devoted to a list of our 
branches and their addresses. 

The copy reads as follows: ‘‘We 
want your association with this bank 
to be on the basis of mutual friend- 
ship and understanding. Therefore, 
the less mystery there is about our 
banking operations and the more 
knowledge you have of the ways in 
which we are trying to serve you, the 
better we can both cooperate to our 
mutual advantage. 

‘*A subject of current interest is 
the metered service charge which we 
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have only recently inaugurated in 
the Shawmut. In so doing, we are 
following the lead of strong and well- 
managed banks throughout the coun- 
try, whose depositors have seen in 
this plan the most fair and equitable 
method that has yet been devised of 
allotting cost where cost is due. 

‘‘The Shawmut sincerely desires 
to serve all its depositors large and 
small in a spirit of friendly helpful- 
ness. We also desire to perform the 
services on a fair basis. 

‘*Our cost in handling a checking 
account is based upon the average 
collected balance ‘maintained and 
the activity which includes the num- 
ber of items deposited as well as the 
number of checks drawn. It stands 
to reason that an account with a 
large balance deserves the privilege 
of more activity because we are able 
to make greater earnings through 
the handling of the larger balances. 
Where the balance is small but the 
activity remains large, it is neces- 
sary, in the interest of sound busi- 
ness, to make a fair adjustment. 

‘‘Our metered service charge does 
just this. The depositor whose bal- 
ance is not large enough to offset 


the cost of activity, is charged by a | 


measured seale for the exact excess 
activity. 

**Because this plan is simple and 
because it is just, our depositors are 
welcoming the opportunity which 
it affords to place their accounts on 
a mutually satisfactory basis.’’ 


Runs Need Not Be Serious 


(Continued from page 405) 

radius of 40 miles of Boston, closed 
in one day. This is serious business 
for any community. On the 16th 
and 17th, four more banks were 
closed, which did not help the situa- 
tion developing at The Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, though that 
bank had no connection with any of 
the closed banks. 

The bank itself gave no reason for 
the run. The cause was fear created 
by conditions and exaggerated by 
rumors. On December 14, 1931, the 
deposits were $103,483,573.49 and 
total assets $110,233,431.46. Months 
previous to this time, the possibility 
of a run had been considered and 
definite action taken to place the 
bank in a liquid condition. 

Withdrawals were heavy and in- 
creased in number and amount 
December 15, 16, and 17. Events 


(Continued on page 434) 
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presence. 

% A white spot such as shown below results when the 
delicate surface color of the paper is touched even light- 
ly with an erasure. 

A dark brown stain is immediately produced upon 





il 
| ingi th 
ringing out the 
7 
protective features of 
| Gitzert Saretry Bonn 
| The normal appearance of Gilbert Safety Bond---in 
white or its many attractive colors---is no different from 
any other high grade bond paper. Its safety features lie 
secreted within the texture of the paper, making it un- 
usually impregnable to attack by reason of its concealed 


the application of chemicals in a further futile attempt 
at alteration. 

This “double-bar” protection in no way compro- 
mises the utility of the paper during its legitimate use. 
Only through illegitimate alteration are its safety fea- 
tures “brought out” to mar the surface of this beautiful 
plain surfaced safety bond. 

Write for the booklet mentioned below. You will be 
interested in reading this true story. . 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Menasha, Wisconsin 












GILBERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 
Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised Check” without cost or obligation. 





Person. 
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Runs Need Not Be Serious 


(Continued from page 433) 
clearly indicated that a run which 
could not be handled entirely inside 
of the bank would start December 
18, and plans covering every detail 
were made to meet any situation 
that might arise. 

On the morning of the 18th, a line 
began to form on the sidewalk at 
8:30. At 8:45, the usual hour, the 
doors were opened and groups of 
people from the line were admitted 
under the direction of the bank’s 
floormen and the police. 










that day and the next, which was 
Saturday, without any incident that 
could be ealled exciting. 

During the run, the president of 
the bank, W. R. Evans, issued a state- 
ment to the press to the effect that 
no matter how long the run lasted, 
the bank would pay, and that the 
money entrusted to the bank was 
the property of the depositors and 
they were entitled to have it on de- 
mand. 

On Monday, December 21, about 
50 people were in line when the bank 
opened. By 9:30 the fourth run was 
over. 

During a period of 10 days, De- 





COLLATERAL 


The run continued throughout 
Ss 
INDUSTRIALS 


Allied Chemical 
American Can 

Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Smelting 
American Tobacco 
Borden 

du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 

Otis Elevator 

Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 

United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 4 





The Portfolio of the new 
Accumulative Series is com- 
prised of stocks of these 30 


companies . . 
each stock except Electric 
Bond and Share (5 shares 
of which are included) un- 
derlie one unit. 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N.Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 
United Gas Improvement 


RAILS 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 


OILS 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
4 Texas Corporation 


. 16 shares of 


Corporate Trust Shares have a ready market. They 
are bought and sold by more than 1500 banks and 
investment houses throughout the country. To sup- 
plement this market, the Trust Agreement provides 
that they can be converted into cash or the underlying 


securities directly through the trustee, at anv time. 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 








This is a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 
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cember 14 to 24, $5,177,838.78 was 
withdrawn and $1,462,225.13 was 
deposited. The closed accounts num- 
bered 2,395 and 1,183 accounts were 
opened. One curious thing about 
this run was the large number of 
accounts opened by people at the 
same time and in the same room that 
a run was in progress. 

No stunts were tried. While every 
effort was made to prevent the run 
by speeding up service, nothing was 
done to stop it when once it was 
under way. The managers of the 
bank knew that the bank was sound 
and felt that, considering all phases 
of the situation, their job was to 
prove it. 

Audacious, possibly, but it worked 
as evidenced by the fact that we have 
gained $7,378,000 in deposits since 
the run in December of which $5,- 
429,000 is new money represented by 
8,000 new accounts. 


Sold: A Complete Estate Plan 


(Continued from page 396) 


fund. You could make such dis- 
bursement provisions under it as 
you wished. The terms of this agree- 
ment and the terms of your will 
should relate to each other properly 
so that your entire estate could best 
be employed for your family’s wel- 
fare. However, you should talk to a 
trust officer about this. I am not 
going to advise you how these papers 
should be prepared. 

Campbell: Well, I have been 
thinking about talking to one of 
these trust companies. I get lots of 
advertisements from them. I haven’t 
decided whether I want to make use 
of one or not. 

Montague: What trust company 
have you in mind? Have you done 
business with one of them before? 

Campbell: Yes, I know them very 
well down at the Good Hope Trust 
Co. Both my personal and the com- 
pany’s accounts are there. 

Montague: Fine. They have a de- 
partment there created solely for 
the purpose of analyzing peoples’ 
affairs and making recommendations 
as to what they might do to conserve 
their estates and protect their prop- 
erty to the best advantage of de- 
pendents. They will be glad to do 
this in your case absolutely without 
charge or obligation, and, further- 
more, they will even send a man up 
here to talk with you at your con- 
venience. I know Mr. Coleman 
there, who does this work, and I have 
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seen plans that he has worked out 
for a number of clients of mine. 
You would do well to see him. 

Campbell: I will ask for him 
some time when I am in the bank. 

Montague: I ean do better than 
that for you. I will get him to come 
to see you. He ean tell you what 
you ought to do without any axe to 
grind. I’m going to tell him to come 
up here, how about it? 

Campbell: All right, I will be 
glad to see him. 

Montague: By the way, Mr. 
Campbell, what amount of life in- 
surance do you now have? 

Campbell: I think about $35,000. 

Montague: And when were you 
born? 

Campbell: April 10, 1886. 

Montague: That makes you 45 


years old. Now, Mr. Campbell, let | 


me ask you one thing. I know that 
when Mr. Coleman comes up here 
he is going to tell you what he thinks 
you ought to do. If he thinks you 


need more life insurance, he is not | 


going to hesitate to tell you so. I 
don’t know what he will say, 
but I want you to promise to let me 
see you once more after he has talked 
with you. How about it? 

Campbell: All right, I will do 
that. You get in touch with me later. 

Montague: Thank you, Mr. Camp- 
bell. You may expect to hear from 


Mr. Coleman very soon. I’ll see him | 
down at the trust company some- | 


time today. 

Campbell: Good bye, Mr. Mon- 
tague. 

Note: The next interview, be- 
tween Mr. Campbell and the trust 
officer will be in a coming issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


It is often easier to secure the ac- 
count of an important commercial 
concern by showing the treasurer 
that you know something about his 
business than if you show him you 
know something about the banking 
business. 


Any business advances as the man- 
agement gains in knowledge of the 
experience of others in the same busi- 
ness, 


You ean often help your own busi- 
ness most by studying the business 


of your borrowers. 


Appraise any security on the basis 


of its quick-sale value at the time | 


the loan will mature. 
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From your bank 
to your community 
with profit to both 


HE people of your community want this new Political 
Atlas. Distributed by you, with your message on its cover, 
it will win their good will, first step toward their business. 


From now till November the Presidential Election will hold 


The Rand M®Nally Political 


Atlas will contain: 


Photographs and detailed biog- 
raphies of major party 
candidates for president and vice- 
president of the United States. 


Concise outlines of major party 
platforms. 


A 2 page, 3-color map showing by 
states the electoral votes cast 
in 1928. 


Portraits of the presidents and 
summaries of their administra- 
tions from Washington to Hoover. 


Previous campaign issues; cab- 
inet members, past and present; 
many other interesting facts every 
votershould have at his command. 


Size, 11 inches x 14 inches, 32 pages 





everyone’s interest. This new Rand MCNally Political Atlas, 
bearing directly on the campaigns, will be welcomed by every 
citizen. Timely, valuable, interesting, and educational, it will 
carry your bank’s name and message into homes and offices, 


there to be seen and read dozens 
of times daily. 


The Rand M€Nally Political 
Atlas has the dignity befitting a 
financial institution, and can re- 
flect only favorably on the bank 
whose name it carries. 


Let us send you free a pre-con- 
vention sample of the Atlas, with 
quantity prices for imprinting to 
your needs. Your request will 
be honored by return mail, 
without charge or obligation. 


The Editor, Political Atlas Division 


RAND MENALLY & GomPANY 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 








Dawes Resumes Bank Job With 


Optimism For Business 


FTER nearly eight years of public 

life, General Charles G. Dawes again 
resumes his job as a banker. He has 
returned to be chairman of the Central 
Republic Bank and Trust Co. As he re- 
turns to banking, the General is optimis- 
tic regarding business. 

He stated, when he arrived in Chicago, 
that he believes that business has reached 
the turning point. He made a formal 
statement which read in part: ‘‘It is the 
smaller business enterprises with low over- 
head expenses which seem to be showing 
improvement, but in time, the larger ones 
must necessarily follow. The recovery in 
the depression will start from the bottom 
up, not from the top down. That is what 
past experience shows. 

‘*For the real evidences of reaction we 
must look to the attitudes of our 
people and not to the shifting opinions of 
certain sections of it. For instance, I 
would attribute much more importance to 
the increase of electric power consumption 
in the country during the last two weeks 
than to stock or bond quotations. It is 
the average man and the average man’s 
business which is the main factor in the 
situation. His business in the aggregate 
is enormous. ’’ 

When he left Chicago in 1924 to become 
vice president of the United States, his 
bank, the Central Trust Co., had a capital 
of six million dollars and deposits of 74 
million. When he returned in June, 1932, 
his bank had -a new name, due to several 
mergers, the Central Republic Bank and 
Trust Co., and had a capital of 14 million 
dollars, a surplus of 10 million, and de- 


mass 


posits of 160 million. It is the third 
largest bank in Chicago. 
In a review of the General’s work as 


President of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, President Hoover said, after 


Reynolds And Guilford Split 
Title Prize 


Frank J. Reynolds, President, Albert 
Frank & Co., New York City, and W. 8. 
Guilford of the California National Bank, 
Sacramento, California, are announced as 
co-winners of the $50 prize contest for a 
title for the book on bank advertising 
which Don Knowlton of the Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland has written, with the 


collaboration of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. 

Like the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion, this title was arrived at by two 


widely separated minds at practically the 
same time. It is ‘‘ Advertising for Banks’’. 

Under the conditions of the contest, 
537 titles were transmitted by members 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
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CHARLES G. DAWES 


the Corporation had been in operation for 
14 weeks: 

‘‘The review of the work of the Cor- 
poration showed that, in the 14 weeks of 
its life, loans of about 500 million dol- 
lars were authorized to something like 
4,000 banks, agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, life insurance companies, and other 
financial institutions, and in addition 
thereto about 170 million to railroads. 

‘*An analysis of the institutions and the 
purposes served showed that of nearly 
3,000 borrowing banks, more than 70% 
are located in towns of 5,000 population 
or less; while 84% are located in towns 
of 25,000 population or less; and that only 
4.5% of money loaned to banks has gone 
to institutions in cities over one million in 
population. ’’ 








to its Executive Secretary, Preston Reed. 
Mr. Reed recorded their senders and 
passed them on, without any identifica- 
tion other than a number, to Don Knowl- 
ton, author of the book, who selected 
No. 91, and who was as much surprised 
as any one to find that this title had 
been submitted by an operating banker 
and a financial advertising agency head, 
one on the Pacific Coast and the other on 
the extreme south tip of Manhattan Island. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
contest, the $50 prize will be divided in 
two equal parts, and at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association in Chicago, September 12-15, 
Mr. Frank and Mr. Guilford will each 
receive an autographed copy of the book 
they named, containing a $25 check as a 
book-mark. 


Bank Management Conference 


Officers Chosen 


The Bank Management Conference, an 
organization whose members are connected 
with the Clearing House Group of New 
York City banks, announces the annual 
election of officers as follows: H. V. Rus- 
sell, second vice president, Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, chairman; J. J. Len- 
drum, asistant cashier, Chase National 
Bank, vice chairman, and H. M. Lawder, 
assistant secretary, Irving Trust Co., seere- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Bank Management Conference was 
organized in 1917. In cooperation with 
the New York Clearing House this group 
has effected numerous improvements in 
the handling of transactions not only 
through the Clearing House, but through 
the individual institutions as well. 


Bank Completes Course 
For Underwriters 


The Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J., furthering its policy of cooperation 
with the life insurance fraternity, has just 
completed a series of seven meetings for 
life underwriters of Newark. 

These meetings were under the super- 
vision of Leslie G. MeDouall, associate 
trust officer, and chairman, Life Insurance 
Trust Committee, Trust Division, Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association; John M. Ellis, 
manager of new business; and W. Deane 
Pruden of the trust department, all of the 
Fidelity Union. 

Invitations were sent out to every gen- 
eral agency in Newark to have two of 
their men attend the meetings which were 
held every week in the board room of the 
bank. 

The course was divided into six sections, 
with a final review session. A hypothetical 
ease was taken and at each meeting a dif- 
ferent officer of the trust department ex- 
plained exactly how this particular divi- 
sion would handle the case. 


J. R. Kraus New Chairman 
Of Union Trust Of Cleveland 


Joseph R. Kraus, vice chairman of the 
board of The Union Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, has been named chairman by its 
board of directors, 
succeeding J. R. 
Nutt. 


Mr. Kraus has 
spent his entire 
business life in 


banking. He start- 
ed his career with 
the private bank- 
ing and brokerage 
firm of Crumb and 
Baslington in Cleve- 
land and was after- 
ward successively 
connected with the 
Ohio National Bank, the State National 








J.R. KRAUS 
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Financial Merchandising Faces 


The Thrifty Thirties 


This is the optimistic theme selected 
for the annual convention of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association to be held in 
Chicago, September 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

The advertising managers of banks at 
this meeting will study the future of 
financial advertising with such discussions 
as follows: 

‘*Meeting the Advertisers’ Requirements 
with Smaller Budgets’’, ‘‘The Correct 
Psychology of Financial Advertising’’, 
‘*So-Called Advertising‘ We Can Do With- 
out’’, ‘‘ What the Advertising Man Should 
Know About Banking’’ and ‘‘ What the 
Banker Should Know About Advertis- 
ing’’, ‘‘The Service Charge and How to 
Make Customers Like It’’, ‘‘ Public Rela- 
tions—Press and Personnel’’, ‘‘ What the 
Banker Should Know About the Borrow- 
er’s Advertising’’, ‘‘The New Buying 
Power of the Advertising Dollar’’. 

In addition to these general meeting 
discussions, there will be two department- 
al meetings as follows: Trust Develop- 
ment; New Business Development. 

In addition to the general sessions and 
departmental meetings, there will be meet- 
ings in connection with luncheons and 
dinners. The luncheon of September 13 
will be devoted to the exhibits and five 
speakers will use four minutes each to ex- 
plain their exhibit of advertising going 
back to 1917, the year in which the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association was organ- 
ized. 

In the evening of this same day, there 
will be a dinner meeting at which new 





(Continued from page 436) 
Bank and the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, progressing from office boy 
to cashier. 

In 1900 Mr. Kraus organized the 
Bankers National Bank, becoming its 
cashier. Three years later he effected a 
consolidation of this bank and the Euclid 
Park National Bank, becoming vice presi- 
dent. Later he formed a_ consolidation 
with the First National Bank, under the 
charter of the latter institution, again 
being vice president. 

When the Citizens Savings & Trust Co., 
the Union Commerce National Bank, the 
First National Bank, the First Trust & 
Savings Co., The Broadway Savings & 
Trust Co. and the Woodland Avenue Sav- 
ings Bank were consolidated in 1920 as 
The Union Trust Co., with a capital of 
$22,500,000 and surplus of $11,250,000 
Mr. Kraus was made vice president and 
executive manager. He became vice-chair- 
man in 1930. 

During his banking career Mr. Kraus 
has been active in the American Bankers 
Association and other banking organiza- 
tions. Two years ago he was elected 
president of the Reserve City Bankers 
Association. He has many business con- 
nections. He is vice president and direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Co., and a director in the Valley 
Mould & Iron Corp., Thompson Products 
Ine., Fremont Foundry, and General Tire 
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business will be discussed. 

The next day’s luncheon will be desig- 
nated as the ‘‘prize contest luncheon’’. 
It will be characterized by three-minute 
speeches on ‘‘How I am Meeting Rresent 
Conditions. ’’ 

September 15 will see the business 
luncheon at which the history of the As- 
sociation will be discussed, and the awards 
for the golf prizes will be made. 

The annual banquet will be the closing 
session of the convention on the evening 
of September 16. At this banquet, the 
installation of officers will be the first 
feature. This will be followed by a spe- 
cial speaker, a skit on banking, and dane- 
ing. 

September 12 will be devoted to regis- 
tration, the annual golf tournament, and 
sightseeing. In the evening, there will be 
a cabaret entertainment, with a buffet 
supper and dancing provided by the Chi- 
eago Financial Advertisers Association. 

The title of the exhibit this year is 
‘*Bank Advertising 1915-1932.’’ This will 
be a panoramic history of the advertising 
of banks in the United States and Canada 
for that period. 

It is stated that the exhibit will be 
moved to the central office of the Associa- 
tion in Chicago, where it will be the 
nucleus of a permanent exhibit showing 
the evolution of bank advertising. 

All in all, this year’s convention prom- 
ises to be not only a pleasant affair but 
a source of inspiration and help specially 
needed at this time. 


& Rubber Co. 

Mr. Kraus has helped build the Union 
Trust Co. into one of the leading bank- 
ing institutions of the country. He has 
a broad acquaintance in financial and 
business circles. 








W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Introducing W. R. Morehouse, vice 
president, Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, who is to be general man- 
ager in full charge of local arrangements 
for the coming convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to be held in 
Los Angeles, Oetober 3 to 8. 

Mr. Morehouse has acted in this ecapac- 
ity for two other conventions with great 
eredit, and he promises that the 1932 
convention will be a typical California 
convention with a fine spirit of hospitality 
shown on every side. 

‘“W. R.’’, as he is known to thousands 
of bankers, promises to see that all 
delegates are well taken care of. 

Write him if you have any trouble in 
making arrangements. 


ArTHUR W. LoasBy has been elected 
chairman of the First Trust & Deposit 
Co. of Syracuse. Mr. Loasby was formerly 
president of the Equitable Trust Co. 
before its absorption by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 





EVENT 


American Bankers Association 


Association of American Bankers 
Travel Bureaus 


Delaware Bankers Association 
Financial Advertisers Association 
Investment Bankers Association 


Michigan Bankers Association 

Montana Bankers Association 

Morris Plan Bankers Association 

The Savings Bank Association of New York 
Pacific-Rocky Mountain Trust Conference 
Rhode Island (Has No Convention) 

United States Building and Loan League 
Wyoming Bankers Association 


DATE PLACE 
October 3-6 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 13-15 Buffalo, N. Y. 


September Rehoboth 

Sept. 12-15 Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 22-26 (White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

July 11-13 (Mackinac Island 

July 21-23 Glacier Park 


Sept.29-Oct.1 Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 21-23 Rye 
Sept.29-Oct.1 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 1-3 
Sept. 2-3 


French Lick, Ind. 
Rawlins 








Congratulations Are In Order 
To These Men who Have Been Advanced 


Mr. Thompson! 

PAUL THOMPSON, a director of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank & Trust Co. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
chairman of the board of that institution, 
a newly created office. 


Mr. Space, Jr! 
JULIAN A. Space, Jr., has been elected 
a vice president of the Citizens & Southern 


Co., and transferred to Savannah from 
Augusta. 
Mr. Pope! Mr. Dudley! 


ABNER 8S. Pope, formerly vice president, 
has been elected president of the Seaboard 
Citizens National Bank of Norfolk, Va. 
Roy W. Dup.ey, formerly cashier, is now 
executive vice president. 


Mr. Gray! Mr. Howie! Mr. Ware! 

Francis C. Gray, president, Davip 
Howlk, vice president, and MALcoLM C. 
WARE, vice president and trust officer, 
senior officers with the Lee, Higginson 
Trust Co., at Boston, Mass., will become 
officers with the Fiduciary Trust Co., of 
Boston when their present duties termi- 
nate. 


Mr. Mylander! 

CHARLES H. MyLanpber, formerly vice 
president, First National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio has been appointed vice president of 
the Huntington National Bank, Colum- 
bus, O. 


Mr. Strelow! 

WILLIAM R. STRELOW, JR., assistant 
manager of the foreign department of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, has 
been elected chairman of the committee 
on foreign banking of the New York 
Clearing House Association. 


Mr. Bushnell! 

GEORGE D. BUSHNELL, assistant vice 
president of the Central Republic Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago, has been elected 
vice president of the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Mr. McCarthy! 

J. A. MeCartuy, associate trust officer 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., has been elected president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
St. Louis. 


Mr. Jackson! 

CHARLES 8. JACKSON has been elected 
president of the Federal Land Bank and 
Allied Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Alexander! 

VANCE J. ALEXANDER, an outstanding 
figure in Tennessee banking circles for 
many years, has been elected executive 
vice president of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. He. was formerly 
connected with the Marion Trust & Bank- 
ing Co., Jasper, Tenn. 


Mr. Meredith! 

CLAUDE H. MEREDITH, formerly secretary 
of the Elizabeth Trust Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., has been elected president of the 
bank, succeeding John J. Stamler, who re- 
signed because of serious illness. 


Mr. Wheeler! 

Harry A. WHEELER, former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and a director of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
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GMAC NOoTtTEs 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office ~ BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 
New York City 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 4 


SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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Mr. Hollingsworth! 

JAMES E. HOLLINGSworTH has_ been 
elected a vice president of the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York 
City. 


Mr. Moffet! 

Francis H. MorFret, vice president and 
secretary, has been elected vice president 
of the Metropolitan Savings Bank, New 
York City. 


The Bankers Librarian 





If I Were A Bank President 


By R. E. Porter. Published by 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago $1.50. 


‘*T would fire myself,’’ says the author, 
‘*and rehire myself as a new man on the 
job.’’ In the way he explains it, it would 
be a practical plan for any bank presi- 
dent, for this would put him into a free 
frame of mind so that he could think out 
clearly plans for improvement without be- 
ing hampered by a past situation. 

Then follow practical suggestions for 
handling the human assets of the bank, 
and a definite suggestion for plans repre- 
senting a longer view of objectives to give 
more time to plan and inspire more care- 
ful administration. 

The author is an advocate of timed ac- 
tivity and suggests a definite program by 
which activities can be gauged and made 
more efficient. 

He suggests a book of standard proced- 
ures to be developed by the president and 
department heads—a book that would 
grow from time to time as conditions 
changed, thus being kept abreast or ahead 
of business changes. 

Other chapters discuss ‘‘ Policies broad 
enough to cover and deep enough to touch 
every new and old relationship for at 
least ten years;’’ ‘‘Personnel manage- 
ment as a distinctly presidential fune- 
tion;’’ ‘‘Five Year Plans for depart- 
ments and their customers. ’’ 

In addition to the discussion ‘‘If I 
were a bank president’’, the book contains 
a section which originally appeared in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY in 1928 as an 
answer to a question for bankers written 
about that time by H. G. Wells. In this, 
the writer endeavored to reflect his idea 
of the modern banker and of that bank- 
er’s ideals. 


The Business Man And 
His Health 


A Book For People Who 
W ork Indoors 


by Jesse Feiring Williams, 
M. D., Published by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. Cloth. 171 
pages, $2. 

The art of living is an absorbing study, 
yet how many of us take time off from 
our busy lives to contemplate it, to study 
it, to find out what it really is. What 
are the things which make life fuller, 
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richer, happier? They may be broken into 
separate factors such as the psychology of 
living—the mental attitude which brings 
most harmonious results—but although 
separated, each remains an integral part 
of the whole. 

Such is the physical side of our lives. 
Many of us live on so haphazardly, not 
knowing the effect on us of what we eat, 
or of what we do in a physical way. Yet 
a study will show us how to eat to gain 
more energy, more vitality, greater mental 
alertness. Further study will show us how 
to play to get the greatest benefit 
mentally and physically. 

Here is an entertaining, interesting, 
sane, philosophical book on how to adjust 
our physical life to the rigors of the 
present economic, machine era; to live so 
as to be able to bring unimpaired every 
faculty of this marvelous human machine 
of ours to making a success of our life— 
as we consider success, be it in our com- 
mercial careers or otherwise. To sum up 
Dr. Williams’ philosophy of living: 

‘It is apparent that one must live 
fully today, if one is to live fully tomor- 
row. The business man who covenants 
with himself to live a thin life while he 
gains a competence so that he may live 
a full life in the future has an agreement 
with despair. We take into the future the 
prizes of the present, and without a 
developed interest in and appreciation of 
some hobby or field of activity we enter 
upon retirement rich in goods but poverty 
stricken in capacity to be happy. Be- 
eause of this state of affairs some, who 
retire without interests, try to find hap- 
piness in all sorts of curious amusements. 


Why We Don’t Like People 


By Dr. Donald A. 
published by The 
Press, New York. 
pages, $2. 

Personality—an understanding of what 
makes a pleasing personality—is the theme 
of this book and it goes much more 
deeply into the subject than the title 
would seem to suggest. 

It is known that personality is an im- 
portant factor in the success of individuals 
in whatever part they play in this world. 
A survey made among engineer gradu- 
ates of Purdue showed that graduates of 
no more intelligence but of a more 
pleasing personality average $1,000 a 
year more, five years out of college, than 
do those of equal intelligence but less 
pleasing personalities. 

There is also to be considered the 
personality adjustment of employees to 
their jobs, which is of immediate financial 
importance to large corporations whose 
payrolls run into the millions. Some con- 
cerns employ psychologists to help em- 
ployees gain his adjustment, for it has 
been found that sometimes as many as 
20% of the employees of one corporation 
are personality problems. 

Dr. Laird has made extensive surveys 
into the factors which make pleasing 
personalities and presents them in such a 
way as to give one a basic understanding 
of these factors. He studies the relation 
of intelligence and personality and has 
developed the fact that while the former 


Laird, 
Mohawk 
Cloth, 166 


is an inherited characteristic, the latter 
is acquired and can usually be molded by 
consistent effort on the part of the in- 
dividual, onee he has a sound understand- 
ing of his own personality. He names 
specific traits which people react to either 
favorably or unfavorably. 

His chapter on ‘‘ Traits Of Personality 
Which Build Leadership’’ is one which 
eannot help but be of considerable in- 
terest to all men in or contemplating 
executive positions. Dr. Laird says: 

‘*Every one of the forty-odd traits 
which were found to differentiate the 
strong leader from the weak leader have 
a two-fold significance. 

‘*First, they are all traits which one 
ean develop. They indicate rather strong- 
ly that leadership is not necessarily in- 
born. They make it probable that the 
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stronger leaders have achieved their 
superiority by accidentally, or perhaps 
intentionally, developing these favorable 
traits. Their nature substantiates our 
faith in programs for developing execu- 
tives. 

‘*Second, practically all of these traits 
bear directly upon fhe job functions of 
an executive. The possession of an agree- 
able personality does not make an execu- 
tive a good leader. His ability to impress 
workers with the importance of their jobs, 
on the other hand, does have an impor- 
tant influence. The essence of executive 
leadership consists in a thorough mastery 
of the definite functions of the job itself. 

‘*Leadership can be intentionally devel- 
oped. And on a seale never before known 
American industry is developing it 
today.’’ 


STATISTICS 


THAT MEAN 


SERVIC 





Customers served ..........- 1,437,653 
Population served ........-..- 6,200,000 
Communities served. .......- 3,000 
Square miles territory served . . . . 55,086 
Electric generating stations ..... 181 
Installed kw. capacity........ 1,175,658 
Miles of distribution lines ...... 24,828 
Gas generating stations .......- 46 


Installed cu. ft. capacity... . . . . 121,586,000 


Miles of distribution mains .... . 


Number of employees........- 





4,671 
16,194 


@ These and other service facilities produced gross 
operating revenues of over $105,000,000 for the 
Associated System during1931,a 1% gain over 1930. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY e 


NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a faver by mentioning THE JULY 1922 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 439 
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CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 


Including past changes since Feb. Ist, 1932 





Strate & Town 


Arizona 
Yuma 


Arkansas 
Bearden 


Dover 

Jasper 
Marked Tree 
Osceola 


Russellville 
Siloam Springs 
California 
Anaheim 
Buena Park 


Cypress 
El Monte 


Florida 
La Belle 
Punta Gorda 


Vero Beach 
Georgia 
Arlington 
Cochran 
Illinois 
Brimfield 
Carthage 
Cerro Gordo 


Champaign 
Coffeen 
Danforth 
Danvers 


ix 
Eddyville 
Goleonda 
La Fayette 
Laura 
Mattoon 


Mendota 
diana 


Eaton 

Evansville 

Evansville 

Michigantown 

Stilesville 
lowa 

Alvord 


Doon 
Gravity 


Greeley 
Huxley 


Inwood 


Towa City 
Parkersburg 
Redfield 
Solon 
Kansas 
Concordia 


Kentucky 
Irvington 
Hardinsburg 
Kevil 
Sebree 
Slaughters 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 
Loreauville 

land 
Detour 
Hancock 


Massachusetts 
Gloucester 


Michigan 

Bay City 
Bridgewater 
Caledonia 
Fenton 


Petoskey 
Romulus 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


86 Reopened Banks; 58 State Banks; 6 National Banks; 3 Private Banks 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Miners & Merchants Bank (Branch of Bisbee) 
91-156 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 81-553 

(Reopened Apr. 2) 
Bank of Dover 81-329 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Newton County Bank 81-371 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Marked Tree Bank 81-705 
Bank of Luxora (Tellers Window) 


Peoples Exchange Bank 81-118 (Reopened Mar. 14) 


Bratt State Bank 81-706 


Southern County Bank 90-763 (Reopened Aprill 8) 


Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-865 (Reopened April 18) 

Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-1239 (Reopened April 18) 

Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-786 (Reopened April 18) 


*Bank of La Belle 63-273 (Reopened June 15) 
*Punta Gorda State Bank 63-191 

(Reopened May 23) 
Farmers Bank 63-294 (Reopened Mar. 1) 


Bostwick Banking Co. 64-1133 
Cook Banking Co. 64-1134 


Exchange State Bank 70-1186 (Reopened Mar. 7) 
*Marine Trust Co. 70-1986 (Reopened May 2) 
State Bank of Cerro Gordo 70-918 
(Reopened Mar, 18) 
*Commercial Bank 70-197 (Reopened May 14) 
Coffeen National Bank 70-873 (Reopened Mar. 5) 
Farmers State Bank 70-1248 (Reopened Mar. 22) 
First National Bank 70-1249 (Reopened Mar. 18) 
First State Bank 70-1260 (Reopened Mar. 10) 
State Bank of Eddyville 70-1271 (Reopened Feb. 2) 
*First National Bank 70-837 (Reopened May 31) 
La Fayette State Bank 70-1400 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Laura State Bank 70-1409 (Reopened Feb. 3) 
Central Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 70-210 
(Reopened Mar. 28) 
National Bank of Mendota 70-2139 


Muncie Banking Co. (Branch of Muncie, Ind.) 


Franklin Bank & Trust Co. 71-18(Reopened Mar. 12) *"" "150, 


North Side Bank 71-13 (Reopened May 2) 
Peoples State Bank 71-828 (Reopened Apr. 4) 
Citizens State Bank 71-918 (Reopened Feb. 18) 


*Rock Rapids State Bank 72-2146 
(Branch of Rock Rapids) 
Rock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids) 
State Savings Bank 
(Gravity Office of Sharpsburg, Ia.) 
Citizens State Bank (Office of Hopkinton) 
Union Story Trust & Savings Bank 
(Office of Ames, Ia.) 
*Rock Rapids State Bank 72-2147 
(Branch of Rock Rapids) 
First Capital State Bank 72-121 
Parkersburg State Bank 72-2145 
Valley Savings Bank (Office of Des Moines, Ia.) 
Solon State Bank 72-2144 


*Fidelity State Bank 83-1447 (Open May 24) 


First State Bank 73-356 (Reopened Apr. 2) 

Hardinsburg Deposit Bank 73-776 

Kevil Bank 73-525 (Reopened Mar. 1) 

First National Bank 73-244 (Reopened Feb. 29) 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 73-602 
(Reopened Apr. 11) 


First National Bank 84-87 (Reopened Mar. 16) 
Bank of Loreauville 84-199 (Reopened April 18) 


The Detour Bank 65-260 (Reopened April 16) 
Hancock Bank 65-118 (Reopened Feb. 16) 


Gloucester National Bank 53-252 
(Reopened Mar. 23) 


Bay Trust Co. 74-1172 
Bridgewater Savings Bank 74-1053 

(Reopened Mar. 10) 
*State Bank of Caledonia (Reopened May 25) 
*State Savings Bank 74-335 (Reopened June 6) 
First State Bank 74-278 (Reopened A 21) 
Romulus State Bank 74-817 (Reopened Mar. 5) 


SuRPLus «& 


CaPITAL aaa PRESIDENT 
$ 40,000 $ 6,230 Garland Anthony 
15,000 26,000 L. J. Lemley 
20,000 4,000 W. W. Moore 
25,000 2,500 W. B. Chapman 
ERPS Pie Rr aner Ae AR aE Ts 
25,000 2,500 J. E. Bratt 
oo eee J. W. Phelps 
“"""'75,000,  24,780'W. L. Koon © 


75,000 104,740 W. F. Graves 


W. E. Bostwick, Jr., Owner 


"20,000 | “i 850 E. “Cook, Owner 
Perr H. A. Blundy 
50,000 11,190 B. M. Cavanagh 
60,000 24,760 J. W. Vent 
50,000 11,370 Geo. W. Busey 
DE + cccvcnedbclatchbbecetee s ohdadS eb eeEs 
30,000 21,050 F. C. Wolgast 
25,000 7,080 H. D. Stephenson 
15,000 4,550 A. L. Smith 

2 MINN oh ec cM sa hian ce okwa pt acleiaes 

25,000'..... J. A. Elliott 

100,000 Sur. 50, 000 J. F. Brewster 
50,000 15,000 D. L. Barnett 


or O. W. Storer, Pres. & Cash. 
12,42 50 John Gordner 


25,000 Lee Nagel 
25,000 5,000 R. E. Cox 


25,000 5,000 J. Y. Netolicky 


40,000 8,000 O. G. French 
Surplus 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CaSsHIER 


G. G. Gatling 


G. B. Tuck 

8. L. Nance 

L. C. Stephens 

Miss Margot McDearman in 
charge 


S. D. Ford 
H. A. Hawley 


W. R. De Loach 
Ralph Sedgwick 


Carl Clements 
J. E. Cook 


C. F. Duggan 
F. D. Thomas 
B. L. Chapman 


John C. Somers 


W. F. Babcock 
L. 8S. Stuckey 
J. O. Purcell 


Bionaiaaess kenres's ese 
W. C. Shy 


C. W. Jacob 


Everett Wright, Asst. Cash. 
J. E. Bennett, in charge 


John Smid, Manager 


Frank Williams 


O. A. Bailey 
J. H. Hanes, Manager 
O. E. Marketan 


Geo. H. Cook 





20,000 "5,000 W. H. Ogden 
eer ees Re rer J. N. Green 
ee Alfred Grainger 
25,000 5,300 C. C. Egler 
ica ka See al einen ewan ene eemaaecone eens 
BOE sccansianas T. J. Carroll 
200,000 50,000 J. E. Davidson 
NN is o<dndianion  hcat esse RGea One eo san ssa aeen 
50,000 230 J. R. Smith 
eee G. W. Cook 
75 5, 000 27,000 L. H. Sergent 


C. L. Curtis 


i aad aed 


W.N. Wrape, Sec. Treas. 


L. W. Martindale 
Clair Reid 
G. C. Townsend 


Se 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


(Continued from preceding page) 


TITLE 


ORE 





SuRPLUS «& 


State & Town Name oF BanK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL Pacens PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Minnesota 
Atwater Atwater State Bank 75-1605 $ 20,000 $ 5,000 H. H. Jensen A. O. Stromseth 
Clara City Clara City State Bank 75-484 (Reopened Apr. 11) 25,000 5,000 P. J. Thien H. G. Rostomily 
Stewartville *Stewartville National Bank 75-1606 . | eee aC. E. Fawcett Homer Wooldridge 
Mississippi Surplus 
Batesville Bank of Batesville 85-271 (Reopened Mar. 12) FE Rn eT ECC ee ee Bae ta ea enn Sea gs 
Canton Canton Exchange Bank ‘8! 5-124 Gowened Mar. 28) 110,000 30,090 F. H. Parker O. F. Garrett 
Crystal Springs *Truckers Exchange Bank 85-562 Open May 21. 15,000 320 A. D. Breland W. J. Barron 
Drew Merchants & Planters Bank 85-298 GUE Keadcnicewtleqcsawéannueanddendéechactalannes samkesecebebiwanbsens 
a ge ae Feb. 27) 
Pope Sn Cr ce cece OG MON | ocuuccunndéhecdcccsuadeledaqekctceeesncedecsadceaaletanseeceuehadadcosabaauey 
(Reopened Mar. 12) 
Richton *Richton Bank & Trust Co. 85-381 | Ee ereree B Stevens O. B. Bowen 
(Reopened June 4) 
Silver Creek Silver Creek State Bank 85-474 esowes Feb. 27) DE ic nicis cena bacdnee heeds de davecuddbudacetwe dante tedaces eee 
Sunflower Citizens Bank 85-522 (Reopened Mar. 15) 15,000 4,520 O. 8. Cantwell LE. Stokely 
Yazoo City *Bank of Yazoo C ity 85-79 (Reopened May 10) eee M. Love P. C. Williams 
Missouri 
Cardwell Cardwell Bank 80-913 (Reopened Feb. 23) EP eee eet eee ee re | eee ne ten pagar ar rs 
Clinton Union State Bank 80-1782 50,130 5,570 Emory Hurt H. C. McDowell 
Sedalia *Sedalia Bank & Trust Co. 80-1783 Open June 6 rere John McGrath Wm. Courtney Cash-Treas. 
Nebraska 
Beaver City *First State Bank 76-265 (Reopened May 10) 30,000 . coccee |. F. Meieae A. T. Nickerson 
Elba Elba State Bank 76-571 (Reopened April 19) PUN 4 4 6 echoes Bertel Leth J. 8. Sumovich 
Tryon *Tryon State Bank 76-892 (Reopened May 31)  —§ . wok ee cee eee ee L. A. Worden A. C. Hill, Jr. 
New Hampshire 
Charlestown Connecticut River National Bank 54-142 25,000 15,000 F. W. Hamlin F. H. Perry 
(Reopened April 11) 
New Jersey 
Long Branch New Jersey Trust Co. 55-226 (Reopened Apr. 4) 100,000) ...........'/J. W. Flock J. N. Barbour, Secretary 
Ocean City First National Bank 55-359 (Reopened Mar. 23) Pree - jabedanectaaradasecagenséies Jaleneddacnesuneseweabenanea 
New York 
Medina Medina Trust Co. 50-412 100,000 125,000 C. A. Ingersoll R. F. Feller, Treasurer 
North Carolina ~, 
Blowing Rock Bank of Blowing Rock 66-315 (Reopened Feb. 23) SE kc idicvavsustadsnened civ atéateneaanbeledldasnecavarceuaeueaL ee 
Colerain Bank of Colerain 66-331 (Reopened Feb. 24) SE cadiddecacdteetaxneaecsdnccndeesasds0 hslaehhasadneeeeee ees 
Creedmore pte eee —=—=3=—)3h—Chhh—téd nwa time ew Wg cad ORAS ReeNeeReOnsaescenenaebaeyee Cc. ¥. Cox, Manager 
(Branch of Durham, N. C.) 
Fayetteville Caledonian Savings & Trust Co. 66-833 re J. M. Wilson Hugh Alexander 
(Reopened Mar. 7) ’ 
Littleton *Bank of Littleton 66-244 (Reopened May 2) 15,000 39,370 H. F. Bonney H. F. Bonney 
Maxton rr Cc. leeadasacdntaotsarccastesahackagabetdckhiedtsbaceslanekecssneeeees eae aaa 
Siler City Chatham Bank 66-266 (Reopened April 11) iwe C. C. Brewer 
Stantonsburg Planters Bank 66-443 (Reopened Feb. 13) ceehlond rdede ESL eUKCCCERKEG ChcceecdeedssudlaeeegEeeneeeeennal 
Yanceyville *Bank of Yanceyville 66-476 (Reopened May 12) | SP Terres fe Ceres eee 
North Dakota 
Regent First State Bank 77-362 (Reopened Feb. 16) 25,000 8,910 S. W. Hill H. C. Bowers 
Scranton Bank of Scranton 77-428 (Reopened April 25) 25,000 7,250 F. N. May R. J. List 
Ohio 
Kalida ieee =é=#3#8)=— — + é#é$§,  Kherndvewenatawacddaaddhesdésnhoacnss eunaadaeuandtendesdausewueeuae 
(Branch of Columbus Grove) 
Leesburg Citizens Bank & Savings Co. 56-1374 25,000 5,000 D. O. Kibler T. G. Goldsberry 
Mansfield Richland Trust Co. 56-151 (Reopened Feb. 15) 300,000 83,000 C. H. Hughes C. F. Fighter 
Westerville Citizens Bank 56-1373 25,000 S000 Frank Bookman Wilbur 7 capes 
Youngstown ona see ches é8=@=——“(Ctédd kk REAL W SEE SH SS ORIACKERA COR RRSSaRaReeeREE Oke eAdeabacadteseeeuaeenebel 
(Reopened May 14) 
Oklahoma 
Arcadia Bank of Commerce 86-1010 (Reopened Mar. 14) 15,000 2,350 J. A. Lynn R. M. Hughes 
Davidson *First State Bank 86-727 (Reopened May 14) 25,000 107,660 J. H. McClure C. G. Hudson 
Oregon 
Gold Beach Curry County Bank 96-177 (Reopened Feb. 27) WE eaiiien Ged) ssaeesbnd’sduseedeGasenesslanaveadanaesedsddenenaere 
Pennsylvania 
Curwensville Curwensville National Bank 60-1124 100,000 22,800 Anthony Hile G. L. Benner 
(Reopened Mar. 1) 
Mt. Union *Central National Bank 60-818 (Reopened June 1) 60,000 21,200 J. F. Adams T. P. Darby 
South Carolina 
Abbeville *Bank of Abbeville 67-662 Open May 16 10,000 2,500 J. M. Mars T. A. Sherard 
Barnwell Bank of Barnwell 67-225 PE cckccoukens C. G. Fuller P. A. Price 
Capital & 
Surplus 
Batesburg *Batesburg Cash Depository J aa 3. S. Newell L. D. Cullum, Jr 
Blackville *Bank of Blackville 67-229 10,000 3,500 C. G. Fuller P. A. Price 
Clemson College *Fort Hill Depository 67-660 Open May 24 ee . S. W. Evans F. C. Anderson 
Darlington *Citizens Bank 67-661 20,000 5,000 H. H. Hill H. M. Hill 
Ellenton *Ellenton Cash Depository Open April 15 SME. 46 8 cscans H. M. Cassels W. B. Cassels 
Greer Pes en eee Ce ee BOD | ce cccsvncchaenesce esas Uhaee uceudenseeeesbabaseentiavsceungacabeaunaasbasanl 
Hickory Grove te | ee ns Frere er een. SRE nee 
Lake City *Lake City Depository, Inc. 67-548 Open April 14 BR et acruns W. A. McClam J. R. Matthews 
Marion The Citizens Bank 67-137 BEE J. L. Wheeler J. R. Clemmons 
Moncks Corner *Connor & Wiggins Depository, Inc. 2,500). .........|8. R. Connor Margaret Wiggins, Treas. 
Open April 18, 1932 
Salley *Salley Cash Depository 67-663 Open April 16 Ss fe tuneace C. W. Jones L. A. MeMillan 
St. George *St. George Depository Open May 11 2,500). .... A. F. Henderson P. B. Kiser 
Wagener Iodine State Bank 67-659 10,000 2,500 A. L. Corbett H. E. Holley 
Tennessee 
Martin Martin Bank 87-162 (Reopened April 15) pe G. E. Bowden M. E. Robertson 
Texas 
Fredericksburg Fredericksburg National Bank 88-2163 50,000 10,000 Joe Stein W. J. Schroeder 
ynan Bank of Tynan 88-1982 (Reopened Feb. 15) 15,000 6,660 J. E. Montgomery E. C. Steinmeyer 
Odessa First National Bank 88-2161 25,000 5,000 T. G. Hendrick Wickliffe Skinner 
Stockdale Security State Bank 88-2162 WRT hci séccenss J. H. Bain Cecil Bird, Asst. Cashier 
Virginia 
ware’ First National Bank 68-238 (Reopened Feb. 25) 50,000 25,000 E. M. Hershberger W. E. Frank 
n 
Tacoma Central Bank 34-55 (Reopened Mar. 28) GEE c icdcicncudlsaccndhaneneseewiesascacbebidiedweisheadiabenee 
West Virginia 
Buckhannon a ee ee eh ved on daduc asd awanielesdéduas dueussdéccusevawencledegeessessdre 
Littleton *Bank of Littleton 69-218 (Reopened May 25) _......... EEC ee Oa eg OTR 
—— First National Bank 69-228 (Reopened April 18) Ae G. B. Crow Geo. E. Straley 
nm: 
Eleva Pt eee ee ee os Ncw waceccdaeddedeouslcdstbieaetciecaacuuasuseseelskebaadel teeaesseeunasios 
“aS (Receivi ing & Disbursing Station of Whitehall, Wis.) 
Livingston Livingston State Bank 79-587 (Reopened Mar. 21) CS ere T. O. Gundlack M. H. Haberman 
Mosinee State Bank of Mosinee 79-614 (Reopened Mar. 21) 25,000 12,500 M. H. Altenburg L. C. Follett 
Princeton | Princeton State Bank 79-336 (Reopened Mar. 15) 48,000 12,020 Chas. Dahlke H. J. Maxell 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 
Arkansas 
Rison 
Searcy 
Springdale 
Tillar 
California 
Alhambra 
El Segundo 
Garden Grove 


Huntington Park 
Long Beach 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Oroville 


Colorado 
Sterling 


Connecticut 
Middletown 


New Haven 
Florida 


Fort Pierce 
Gainesville 


Jacksonville 
Williston 


Winter Haven 
Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Idaho 

Potlatch 

Sandpoint 


Illinois 
Bushnell 


Chicago 


Libertyville 
Mounds 


Robinson 


Rockford 
St. Peter 
Woodstock 


Indiana 
Indianapolis 


Montezuma 


Iowa 
Denison 


Newton 
Red Oak 


Washington 


Wayland 
Wilton Junction 


Alma 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by 


* 


7 Purchases; 30 Title Changes; 35 Consolidations; 46 Taken Over; 32 Mergers 
8 Successions; 16 Reorganizations; 10 Absorptions 


PRESENT NAME AND 


Tesuie Miia FormMeR NAME How CxHancep | CapImTaL 
The Bank of Rison 81-428 Bank of Rison Purchased $ 25,000 $ 
(Closed 1/11/32) 
Security Bank 81-153 Peoples Bank Purchased assets 50,000 
(Closed 9/29/31) 
*First National Bank 81-189 Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger May 31 
and First National Bank 
Citizens Bank 81-446 Citizens Bank & Trust Co. _ Title 25,000 
*Bank of America National First National Bank and its Taken over 
Trust & Savings Assn., Valley Garfield Office May 16 and 
Alhambra Branch 90-1052 merged 
Security Bank of El Segundo El Segundo State Bank bis a a 25,000 .. 
90-719 eb. 1 
First National Bank 90-599 Citizens Bank with First /Consolidation 50,000 
National Bank Eff. Jan. 20 
First Industria! Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 
a (Branch of Los (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Angeles) 
First Industrial Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 
California (Branch of Los (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Angeles) 
*Bank of America National West Side State Bank Taken over and 
Trust & Savings Assn., operated as a 
Washington-Vineyard branch 
Branch 90-1005 
First Industrial Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 250,000 
California 
First National Bank 90-302 Bank of Oroville (Savings)|\Consolidation  ........... 
and First National Bank Eff. Feb. 11 
Security State Bank 82-450 State Bank of Sterling Taken over 50,000 
March 26 
Middletown National Bank Middletown National Bank & Title changed 369,300 
51-162 Trust Co. Mar. 28 
First National Bank & Trust East Haven Bank & Trust Deposit liability 
Co. 51-9 Co., East Haven assumed Mar. 1 
Fort Pierce Bank 63-120 Fort Pierce Bank & Trust Co. Title 
Phifer State Bank 63-48 Bank of Waldo, Waldo (closed New business 
2/6/32) since July 1, 
1929, taken over 
Florida Southside Bank Florida Southside Bank, South Jackson- |...........). 
63-447 South Jacksonville ville now part of 
Jacksonville 
*Perkins State Bank 63-278 Bank of Archer, Archer, Fla.|Moved and 15,000 .. 
changed title 
May 6 | 
Exchange National Bank Snell National Bank in Winter Title April 11 200,000 
63-211 Haven 
Bishop Trust Co., Ltd. Henry Waterhouse Trust Co. Taken over Feb.|... 
Ltd. 14, and being 
liquidated 
} 
Potlatch State Bank 92-196 Elk River State Bank, Elk (Deposits taken 50,000} 
River over } 
*Bonner County National Bk. First National Bank with)Consolidation 50,000) 
92-58 Bonner County National) Apr. 25 | 
Bank | 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Bushnell Deposit liability 50,000 
Bank 70-553 taken over | 
Mar. 19 | 
*Pullman Trust & Savings The Pullman Trust & Sav. Taken over by 300,000 
Bank (new) 2-104 Bank new institution 
Apr. 30 
*First Lake County National First National Bank and Lake! Merger May 26 100,000 
Bank 70-687 County National Bank 
First State Bank 70-1474 First National Bank and First Merger Feb. 10 50,000 
State Bank 
Second National Bk. 70-456 Farmers & Producers Bank, Merger Mar. 19 150,000 
First National Bank and 
Robinson StateBank 
Third National Bank 70-40 Commercial National Bank! Merger Mar. 5 500,000 
and Third National Bank 
First State Bank 70-1110 Farmers & Merchants State Merger Mar. 25 25,000 
Bank and First National 
American National Bank American National Bank and Merger 
70-437 Woodstock National Bank, Eff. April 25 
Fletcher Trust Co. 20-10 Citizens State Bank Taken over and.. 
operated as 
West Michigan 
Branch 
First State Bank 71-526 First National Bank and State Merger 25,000 
Bank of Montezuma Eff. Mar. 1 
Commercial State Bank Commercial Bank Succeeded Mar.30 50,000 
72-1983 
Newton National Bank First National Bank (closed Reorganization 100,000 
72-209 10/6/31) Mar. 31 
*Red Oak National Bank Coburg Savings Bank, Absorbed 100,000 
72-200 Coburg, Ia. May 28 
Washington State Bank Commercial Savings Bank _ Assets and liabili- 50,000 
(new) 72-221 (Closed 10/5/31) ties taken over | 
and reorganized 
*Wayland State Bank Wayland Savings Bank Reorganization 25,000 
72-1642 May 12 
Wilton Savings Bank 72-571 Farmers Savings Bank Absorbed Mar. 5 30,000 


First National Bank in Alma Alma National Bank, Bank Deposit liabilities 
(new) 83-1446 of Alma and Farmers Na- assumed Mar.7 
tional Bank 


SurRPLus « 
PRorFitTs 


PRESIDENT 


2,500 1. E. Moore 
5,000'S. W. Sanford 


CASHIER 


F. T. Hunter 
F. B. Welch 


F. B. Neeland 
A. J. Woodworth 


20,530 R. A. Towne 


123,870 A. W. Holmes 


Herman Griffin, 
Manager 


G. G. Lamoreaux 


50,000 


R. P. Perkins 


75,090J. A. Griffin 


80,000 John Kendell 
32,770,H. C. Culver 


| 


65,000|B. H. Alexander 


150,000 Bartholomew 
O'Toole 


46,170 F. J. Wright 


PEP Ee ee O. T. Hudson 


37,500 J. T. Smith 
Surplus 


459,000 G. C. Spafford 
10,000 August Borchelt 


7,020 J. E. Hancock 


10,000 J. W. Miller, Jr. 
30,000 H. C. McCardell 
80,000 Wm. Cochrane 
50,000G. N. Barclay 


5,000 E. C. Allen 
20,000G. J. Nicolaus 


10,0000. J. Hess 
Surplus 
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S. Perkins 


L. B. Anderson 


G. P. Anderson 
W. W. Von Canon 


L. E. Brewbaker 


A. E. Price 


W. C. Hubbell 
H. C. Moore 
A. H. Lodge 


E. E. Thayer 
O. J. Gluesenkamp 


Lora Reeder 


J.J. Miller 

O. L. Karsten 
F. E. Crandall 
L. A. Holland 


C. L. Graber 
W. Lang 


A. E. Stuewe 


JULY 1932 





ux 


2 


non 


‘amp 


1932 


Strate & Town 


Kansas 
Ashland 
Atchison 


Independence 


Independence 
Lyons 
Morrill 


Kentucky 
Elizabethtown 


Greenville 
Harrodsburg 
Lebanon 
Millersburg 
Russell 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 


Arnaudville 


Breaux Bridge 
Cheneyville 
Crowley 


Maurice 


Opelousas 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Cohasset 


Mi 


Bessemer 


Dundee 
Pontiac 
Minnesota 
Albert Lea 
Hallock 
Russell 
Staples 
Wanda 
Winnebago 
Winsted 


Missouri 
Appletor City 


Chillicothe 
Cross Timbers 
Cross Timbers 


Drexel 


St. Joseph 
Slater 
Trenton 


Nebraska 
Alliance 


Exeter 
Hastings 
Omaha 
Nevada 
Carson City 
New Mexico 
Clayton 


New York 
Mt. Morris 


Present NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 


Former NaME How CHANGED 


Stockgrowers National Bank Sitka State Bank, Sitka Taken over 
83-406 Mar. 22 
American Savings State Bk. American State Bank and Liabilities 
83-13 Atchison Savings Bank assumed 
April 23 
Citizens-First National Bank Security National Bank Liabilities as- 
83-50 sumed and liq- 
uidating bank 
Rep. Apr. 6 
First National Bank in Inde- Citizens-First National Bank Title 
pendence 83-50 Rep. May 5 
*Lyons Exchange Bank Peoples State Bank with Merger Apr. 2 
83-246 Lyons Exchange Bank 


*Morzill State Bank Farmers Bank of Morrill Liabilities 
assumed June 4 

First-Hardin National Bank Union National Bank Purchased 
73-215 Feb. 24 

First National Bank Farmers State Bank with First — be 
73-232 National Ban’ 3 

oe * * opeee National Bk. | First-Mercer National Bank nF May 9 

-165 

*Marigpn National Bank Rolling Fork Bank, Taken over 
73-171 Bradfordsville, Ky May 21 

Farmers-Exchange Bank Exchange Bank and Farmers Consolidation 
73-336 Bank Mar. 14 

First and Peoples Bank First National Bank and Succeeds 
73-588 Peoples Bank Feb. 27 

Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Abbeville (closed Succeeded 
Co. 84-86 Open Mar. 16 Feb. 3) Mar. 16 

Parish Trust & Savings Bk. Parish Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized 
rar of Opelousas) (Closed 1/22/32) Mar. 1 


Farmers & Merchants Bank Breaux Bridge Bank & Trust Reorganization 
84-153 Co. (clo: 1/29/32) Mar. 6 

Commercial Bank & Trust Planters Bank (closed 1/9/32) Reorganization 
Co. (Branch of Alexandria) 


— of apes & Trust Bank of Commerce Title Feb. 1 

0. 84-52 

Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Maurice (closed Reorganization 
en of Abbeville) 2/3/32) Mar. 16 

Parish Trust & Savings Bk. Parish Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized 
84-65 (Closed 1/22/32) Mar. 1 

*First National Bank of Atlantic National Bank of Deposit liabilities 


Boston 5-39 Boston assumed and 
assets as 
security for this 
guaranty taken 
over May 4 
*Rockland Trust Co., Branch Cohasset National Bank 
of Rockland, Mass. 53-653 operated as a 
branch May 17 


Bessemer National Bank First National Bank (closed Assets taken over 


74-578 1/18/32) by new bank 
which opened 
Mar. 29 
Monroe County Bank Dundee State Savings Bank Merger 
74-445 with Monroe County Bank Eff. Apr. 4 


First National Bank at Pon- First National Bank & Trust Succeeds 
tiac 74-109 Co. (Charter issued 


Feb. 29) 


*Freeborn County National North Side State Bank with Consolidation 
Bank & Trust Co. 75-105 Freeborn County National Apr. 30 
Bank & Trust Co 


*State Bank of Hallock First State Bank, Humboldt, Moved and 


Minn. 


changed title 


New Farmers & Merchants Farmers & Merchants State Title 


State Bank 75-924 


Bank 


*First National Bank 75-172 City National Bank 


*Wanda State Bank 75-979 


State Bank of Wanda 


*Blue Earth Valley National First National Bank 


Bank 75-1092 


Rep. Mar. 19 
Merger 
Title June 1 
Taken over 
Apr. 27 


Citizens State Bank 75-1604 State Bank of Lester Prairie, Taken over Apr. 2 
Lester Prairie 
Citizens Bank 80-506 Farmers Bank, Rockville, Mo. Merger 
with Citizens Bank Apr. 23 
Citizens Bank, Avalon Taken over Apr. 


wo 


Citizens National Bank 
80-139 

Farmers Bank 80-1665 Bank of Preston, Preston, Consolidation 
with Farmers Bank Feb. 25 

Bank of Cross Timbers Taken over 

Feb. 26 

First State Bank, Merwin, Reopened and 
(closed 4/11/32) taken over 
May 6 

Taken over Apr. 2 


Farmers Bank 80-1665 


*Inter-State Bank 80-707 


Drov _ & Merchants Bank 
36-5: 

State Bank of Slater 80-240 Bank of Slater 
(Closed 10/26/31) 

Bank of Brimson, Brimson, 
Mo. 


Bank of Wallace, Wallace 


Reorganized 


*Trenton Trust Co. 80-161 Merger May 21 


*Nebraska National Bank 
(new) 76-87 

Wallace National Bank 
76-280 

*Mortgage Investment Co. 


First National Bank Took over part of 

(closed 10/31/31) assets June 11 
Exeter National Bank with Merger 

Wallace National Bank Rep. May 6 
First Trust Co. Succeeded 

Rep. May 23 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Reorganized 

(closed 8/10/31) under new title 


*Douglas County Bank 
(Benson Station) 27-70 


Apr. 30 
Carson Valley Bank 94-33 Capital City Bank Taken over 
Mar. 12 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank State Bank of Commerce Consolidation 
95-171 with Farmers & Stockmens' Eff. Feb. 20 
Bank 


CapPImraL 


300,000 
40,000 
20,000 


55,000 
50,000 


70,000 


25,000 


Taken over and .. 


50,000 


40,000 
500,000 


30,000 
100,000 
50,000 


100,000 
50,000 


50,000 


125,000 


25,000 


SURPLUS «& 


Pacers PRESIDENT 


12,700J. F. McDaniel 
Surplus 
58, $60 Jacob Fisher 


76,560F. W. Kerksieck 


25,000J. J. Frick 


25,000C. B. Hiser 
251,310J. E. Horak 


25,850 W. L. Palmer 


6,521 Edward Florance 
9,700 W. C. Palmer 
15,000 Isaac Hazlett 
3,000Christ Leuther 
10,060.H. S. Muir 
Incl. 
Reserves 
3,750J. J. Sterner 
Wa n.d so ocacrwseeses 


70,700 Ira G. Hedrick 


16,390 F. J. Eyler 
Chas. Bolte 
28,2003. B. Wright 


10,000 W. A. Rose 
Surplus 
14,930 Wm. P. Wallace 


10,020C. L. Waldron 


27,040 George Wingfield 


45,680 T. H. Rixey 


CasHIER 


J. H. McElroy 
H. C. Doddridge 
Wm. Whistler 


C. D. Linley 
T. R. Richards 


E. L. Terrier 


D. Champagne, 
Manager 


Lee A. Plauche 

C. P. Derveloy, 
Mgr. 

Lance McBride 

J. A. Villian, Mer. 


L. M. Lafleur 


W. C. Drevdall 


a 


. G. Williams 
A. W. Ladd 


a 


u. H. Peterson 


B. G. Florance 
E. F. Oberg 
K. T. Barrett 


Paul Doepke 
E. F. Arndt 


Alfons Fasching 


A. G, Elam 

E. O. Welch 
Roscoe Edde 
Roscoe Edde 


J. A. Teresinski 
H. Klein, Jr 


W. W. Alexander, 
Sec. 
H. D. Wells 


L. T. Blouch 


J. L. Hempl 


L. W. Horton 


F. H. Chilcote 


Genesee River National Bank |Genesee River National Bank|Title Eff. Feb. 19) ...........) cece ce eee eee e cece cece cece slececeserecscsecce 
50- 


531 & Trust Co. 
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State &« Town 


New York _ 
New York City 
New York City 
Nyack 
Rensselaer 
White Plains 

North Carolina 
Burlington 
Lexington 


Monroe 
Raleigh 


Salisbury 


Tarboro 


Wilmington 


North Dakota 
Fingal 


Fredonia 
Michigan 
Reynolds 
Valiey City 


Ohio 
Cadiz 


Cleveland 
Columbus Grove 


Cumberland 


Marysville 
Toledo 
Oklahoma 
Alva 
Blackwell 


Forgan 
Kaw 


Waukomis 
Wetumka 
Oregon 
Baker 
Enterprise 


La Grande 


Medford 
Myrtle Pt. 
Portland 
Roseburg 
The Dalles 


Pennsylvania 
Charleroi 


Coraopolis 
Doylestown 


Gettysburg 
Hughesville 
Lilly 


Phoenixville 


Present NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Harriman National Bank & 
Trust Co. 1-126 


Savings and Loan Bank of 
the State of New York 

*Nyack National Bank & 
Trust Co. 50-457 

*Rensselaer County Bank & 
Trust Co. 50-837 

Peoples National Bank & 
Trust Co. 50-237 


*National Bank of Burlington 
66-136 


*Commercial Bank of 
Lexington 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Monroe Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-156 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Raleigh Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-25 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Salisbury Unit 
of Greensboro) 66-854 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Tarboro Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-150 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Wilmington 
Unit of Greensboro) 66-2 


Fingal State Bank 77-211 
First State Bank 77-587 


Lamb’s Bank of Michigan 
City 77-248 

State Bank of Reynolds 
77-264 

First National Bank 
Valley City 77-39 


of 


Union National Bank 
56-616 
Guardian Trust Co. 6-66 


Union Bank Co. 56-1375 


Cumberland Savings Bank 
Co. 56-935 


The Bank of Marysville Co. 
56-532 

Citizens Trust Co. 56-14 
Open Mar. 28 


Central National Bank 
86-129 


Security Bank 86-1076 


First State Bank 86-956 

First National Bank in Kaw 
City 86-528 

Waukomis State Bank 
86-914 

Exchange Bank of Com- 
merce 86-356 


*First National Bank 96-28 

Wallowa National Bank 
96-107 

First National Bank (new) 
96-328 

First National Bank 96-23 

*Security Bank 96-292 

*Hibernia Bank 24-17 

*Douglas National Bank 
96-45 


*First National Bank of The 
Dalles 96-40 


The National Bank of 
Charleroi and Trust Co. 
60-493 

Coraopolis Trust Co. 60-722 


Doylestown National Bank & 
rust Co. 60-822 

*First National Bank 60-761 

First National Bank 60-956 


*First National Bank 
60-1223 


Farmers and Mechanics-Na- 
tional Bank 60-466 
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ForMEeR NAME How CHANGED 


Liberty National Bank & Assets acquired 
Trust Co. and deposit lia- 
bilities assumed 
Apr. 7 
Land Bank of the State of Title 
New York Rep. Apr. 11 


Nyack National Bank Title May 31 


Rensselaer County Bank Title May 19 


Plaza National Bank with Consolidation 


Peoples National Bank and; Mar. 10 
operated as Plaza Branch 
First National Bank Reorganized 
(closed 12/16/31) under new title 
May 16 


Bank of Lexington and Com- Consolidation 
mercial & Savings Bank May 21 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro)! Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Monroe Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit*of Greensboro); Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Raleigh Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro), Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Salisbury 
Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank of Greensboro) (Unit) Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Tarboro Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial/Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro)| Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Wilmington 
Unit) 


First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
(Vol. Liq.) assumed Apr. 28 
First State Bank and German |Consolidation 
State Ban Eff. Apr. 30 
Bank of Whitman, Whitman, | Deposit liabilities 
N.D. Vol. liq. Mar. 19 assumed 
First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
(Vol. liq.) assumed Mar. 5 
National Bank of Valley City Title 
Eff. Apr. 11 


Union National Bank & Trust Title Mar. 26 


o. 
Ohio State Bank Deposit liability 
assumed Mar. 1 


Peoples Bank Co., Kalida, O.|Title and location 


Eff. Apr. 8 
First National Bank Assets and liabili- 
(Vol. Liq.) ties purchased 
Apr. 12 


Bank of Marysville Succeeds Mar. 21 
Commercial Savings Bank & Liquidating 
Trust Co. (closed 8/17/31) 


State Bank of Dakoma, 
Dacoma, with Central Nat. 
Bank 

Security State Bank Taken over Mar. 1 
(Closed 1/11/32) 

First National Bank Absorbed 

National Bank of Kaw City Purchased 
(Vol. liq. Mar. 12) 

Waukomis National Bank 


Merger 
Eff. Apr. 7 


Title Mar. 28 


National Bank of Commerce Succeeds Feb. 1 


Baker Loan & Trust Co., Consolidation 
Citizens National Bank and) Apr. 30 
First National Bank 

Enterprise State Bank with Consolidation 
Wallowa National Bank Apr. 16 

La Grande National Bank Liquidating 
and United States National assets Mar. 7 
Bank 

Jackson County Bank with Consolidation 


First National Bank Mar. 19 
Bank of Myrtle Point Taken over 
May 31 


Hibernia Commercial & Sav.) Reorganization 
Bank (closed 12/18/31) May 16 
First State & Savings Bank Consolidation 
and Douglas National Bk May 21 
Citizens First National Bank Title May 9 
of The Dalles 


Title 
Eff. Apr. 8 


National Bank of Charleroi 


Coraopolis Savings & Trust Consolidation 
Co., and Ohio Valley Trust 


Co. 
Bucks County Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Doylestown National Bank) Feb. 15 
& Trust Co. 
Citizens Trust Co Taken over 
March 1, 1932 
Picture Rocks National Bank, Absorbed 
Picture Rocks 
First National Bank, 


Cassandra and liabilities 


assumed May 5 


Farmers & Mechanics Na-'Consolidation 
tional Bank and National Mar. 24 
Bank of Phoenixville — 


Assets purchased 


CaPpiTAL 


$ 200,000 
222,500 
300,000 


100,000 


SURPLUS «& 
PRoFIts 


PRESIDENT 


...... Wm. H. Hudson 
Frank Comesky 
$ 322,120 E. J. Guilfoil 

O. W. Birckhead 


50,000 R. W. Whitehead 
Surplus 


CASHIER 


J.J. Dillon, Treas. 
Robert Walmsley 
Walter Nelson 


H. A. Matelis 


L. J. Blakely 


15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
25,000 


100,000 ..... 


75,000 
175,000 


3,030 John Gruman 
16,700 Wm. Pruetz 
7,590 J. S. Lamb 
5,000 M. Murphy- 


Beachem 


..... A. G. Bjerken 


92,400 C. A. Brown 


6,500 F. G. Kable 
12,940 I. C. Young 


36,730 J. M. Lentz 


Louis H. Hartman 


51,330 W. D. Myers 


25,000 Carl B. Haun 
Surplus 
4,000 O. H. Cafky 
5,000 J. E. Hoefer 
5,490 J. R. Camp 


1,830'B. E. Braselton 
200,210 John Schmitz 


18,300 J. A. Eggleson 
ince wanca® N. K. West 


96,920 B. E. Harder 
41,920 R. C. Dement 
204,690 D. B. Fuller 


118,720, L. Barnum 


310,570 K. W. Daly 


Chas. McCune 


505,420 W. F. Fritz 


60,000 F. A. Reeder 
Surplus 


G. L. Hollanitsch 
Wm. Jans 

J. P. Lamb 
Oscar Evenstad 


T. H. Jeffery 


W. C. Clifford 
P. P. Mootz 
L. A. Claypool 


E. A. Emmert 


Seymour Hoff, 
Treas. 


M. W. Strawn 


E.A Lentz 


F. J. Cobeldick 
L. M. Cline 


John Camp, Jr. 
J.C. Puryear 


O. H. P. MeCord 


A. M. Pace 
F. L. Meyers 


Oris Crawford 
Karl Kaufman 


G. N. Hickok, 
V. P. and Cash 


F. W. Sims 
C. 8S. McKean 
A. B. Sharpe, 


Treas. 


G. L. Wilson 


585,930 J. C. Parsons 
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State & Town 


Pennsylvania 
Pittston 


Portland 
St. Clair 


Scranton 
Sunbury 


Troy 


Tunkhannock 
South Carolina 

Greenville 
South Dakota 

Belle Fourche 


Miller 


Winner 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Johnson City 


Texas 
Alice 


Beaumont 
Cameron 
Dawson 
Decatur 
Goose Creek 
Houston 
Iowa Park 
Kenedy 
Kyle 
Mason 
Mineola 


Mount Vernon 


New Braunfels 
Roby 
San Angelo 
Stamford 

Utah 
Magna 
Nephi 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


v 
oswell 


Mt. Jackson 
Newport News 


Vinton 


Washington 
Chehalis 
Everett 

‘ae 
Bluefield 


Charleston 


Hinton 
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PReseENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Former NAME How CHANGED 


*Miners Savings Bank of Peoples Union Savings Bank Merger May 31 
Pittston 60-327 and Miners Savings Bank 
The Portland National Bank Portland National Bank 
60-1308 (Closed 8/9/31) 
Citizens Bank 60-1352 St. Clair State Bank with Consolidation 
Citizens Bank Mar. 19 
First National Bank 60-1 Pine Brook Bank Takenover Mar.7 
*First National Bank 60-376 Sunbury Trust & Safe Deposit Consolidation 
Co. and First National Bk. June 4 
Grange National Bank of Merger May 1 
Bradford Co. with First 
National Bank 
Wyoming National Bank Tanners Bank, Noxen,*with Merger 
60-964 Wyoming National Bank Eff. Apr. 9 


The South Carolina Nat. South Carolina State Bank Merger 
Bank (Greenville Branch) (Greenville Branch) with Eff. May 2 
67-50 South Carolina National 
Bank (Greenville Branch) 

Little Missouri Bank, Camp Absorbed Apr. 2 
Crook 

*First National Bank First 
78-114 


—— 


*First National Bank 
60-1004 


Butte County Bank 78-95 


National Bank, St. Consolidation 

Lawrence, S. Dak., with May 1 

First National Bank, 

Miller, 8. Dak. 

*Farmers State Bank 78-491 a = So Bank, Witten, Moved June 13 
S Dak. 


First National Bank 87-30 Loveman Bank 


Vol. liq. Certain 
assets pur- 


chased by First 
National Bank 
Mar. 12 
*Unaka & City National Bk. Franklin Guaranty Bank with Merger June 6 
87-74 Unaka & City National Bk. 
Alice Bank & Trust Co. Alice State Bank 4 Trust Co. 7 oo 
88-391 (Closed 2/16/32 Mar. ! 
American National Bank City National Bank with Conssiidatien 
88-25 American National Bank Eff. Apr. 4 
*Citizens National Bank Lorena National Bank, Absorbed 


88-281 Lorena (Vol. Liq. 5/25/32) 
First National Bank 88-777 Liberty National Bank and Merger Mar. 17 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 88-509 First National Bank, Para- Absorbed 
dise. (Vol. liq. Mar. 9) 


Security State Bank 88-1775 Goose Creek State Bank, Taken over 
Pelly Apr. 14 
Citizens State Bank 35-68 Katy State Bank, Katy Taken over 


Mar. 26 
*State National Bank First National Bank andFirst Menger May 16 
88-1109 State Bank 
First-Nichols National Bank First National Bank and Consolidation 
88-668 Nichols National Bank 
*Citizens State Bank Kyle State Bank 
88-1133 (closed 11/19/31) 
Mason National Bank First State Bank 


Assets taken over 
March 28 
Taken over 


Mar. 19 
First National Bank 88-499 Mineola State Bank — over 
eb. 25 
*The First National Bank of First National Bank and Consolidation 
Mount Vernon 88-419 Merchants & Planters June 1 


National Bank 


*Guaranty State Bank New Braunfels State Bank Merger May 21 


88-2028 with Guaranty State Bank 
Roby State Bank (new) First State Bank Sold 
88-1714 (Closed 4/14/32) 
San Angelo National Bank Guaranty State Bank with Consolidation 
88-88 San Angelo National Bank Mar. 8 
First National Bank in Stam- First National Bank Title 
ford 88-246 


First Security Bank of 


First Security Bank, Garfield Merger 
Magna 97-113 i 


with First Security Bank, Eff. May 2 
Magna, Utah 

Bank of Fountain Green, Absorbed Mar. 16 
Fountain Green 
(Closed Feb. 15) 

Carbon County Bank Emery County Bank, Castle Assets and lia- 
97-127 Dale bilities assumed 


Feb. 20 
Carbon-Emery Bank 97-127 Carbon County Bank Title Mar. 1 


First National Bank 97-38 


*Carbon-Emery Bank 97-52 Price Commercial & Savings Consolidation 
Bank with Carbon-Emery May 16 


Bank 
Security National Bank 31-10 Deseret National Bank 


First National Bank of Salt Security National Bank Changed title 


Absorbed Feb. 15 .... 


SuRPLUS «& 


Lake City 31-1 


*Tri-County Bank, Inc 
(Branch of Hanover)68-608 


Peoples Bank 68-278 


*Citizens Marine Jefferson Citizens & 


Bank 68-91 


Mountain Trust Bank 
(Vinton Branch of Roanoke 


68-447 


Coffman-Dobson Bank & 


Trust Co. 98-59 


*Security National Bank 


98-4 


and transit 

number 
Merged and 

became branch 
Mt. Jackson National Bank Merger Mar. 1 

with +4°~ Bank 

farine Bank and Merger May 18 

Jefferson Bank 


Doswell State Bank 


Peoples Bank Merged and 
operated as 
branch 
Eff. Apr. 9 

First National Bank in Purchased 


Chehalis 


7 Security National Title May 27 


Beckley National Exchange Beckley National Bank and Merger Mar. 29 


Bank 69-323 


*Flat Top National Bank 


69-61 


National Exchange Bank 
Bluefield National Bank with Consolidation 
Flat Top National Bank May 2 


*Greenbrier Joint Stock Land Greenbrier Joint Stock Land Moved from 


Bank of Covington, 


69-415 


*First National Bank 69-122 


Bank of Covington, Va., Lewisburg to 


Lewisburg, W. Va. aaa 
Sewell Valley Bank, Meadow Deposit liability 
Creek taken over 
May 21 and 
business will be 
liquidated 


Capita Pacers PRESIDENT CasHIER 
$ 95,000 $ 47,5000. H. Smith R. A. Smith 
50,000 73,210T. L. O'Donnell M. R. Sullivan 
*** 400,000 "” 605,650Wm. B. Waples °° W. F. Cree 
150,000 150,000 A. B. McKean W. W. Beaman 
Fo wdadecl eda eu ccdecinacaccesoeenananeise6e60e6enenuuene 
75,000 25,000 John Clay Dewitt Malvin 
50,000 106,980 A. B. Cahalan C. M. Thomson 
25,000 5,000 W. H. Rahn W. L. Gibson 
Surplus 
100,000 7,500 W. W. Jones L. A. Walker 
400,000 DONG a ii occ ccceccdcclececusesucedaueas 
50,000 59,000C. M. Newton J. F. Smith 
40,000 20,000 John Hirschi H. A. Mills 
100,000 30,180 E. P. Ruhmann H. W. McGoldrick 
DE 6 tasann R. H. Kretzmeier C. D. Wallace 
50,000 25,000J. J. Eckert D. F. Lehmberg 
50,000 ()  — Senne Me Tr Se 
Surplus 
75,000 37,500 Emil Heinen G. O. Reinarz 
.J.J Steele Marvin Carlile 
civayeabadsseuvaaseurean Abe Mayer Roy Vance 
50,000 27,840T. A. Upshaw E. G. Keese 
25,000 13,370 D. D. Moffat F. L. Warnick 
(Includes 
Reserves) ’ 
50,000 105,000G. M. Whitmore Frank Brough 
50,000 60,000J.W. Hammond C. J. Empey 
50,000 80,140J.W. Hammond C. J. Empey 
Surplus, 
Profits and 
Reserves 
100,000 70,320A. W. McKinnon C. J. Empey 
750,000 ""500,000C. L. Smith “""""” H. A: Gulverwell 
250,000 87,970 L. U. Noland Zera Cannaday 
hava cdaenls cwawileueetewubkeaecanaawnes A. C. Harris, 
Manager 
ciewaeencdlunadawdeds D. T. Coffman H. S. Bennett 
Bennett Baldy Leo. Wilson 
250,000 3,570 Joe L. Smith French Lucas 


we 


550 L. E. Tierney, Jr. 


L. C. Fowlkes 
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State & Town 


West Virginia 
Lewisburg 


Wisconsin 
Blair 


Elroy 


Evansville 


Fennimore 
Hillsboro 
Horicon 
Milwaukee 


Oconomowoc 


Osseo 


Sheboygan 


a 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


Alabama 
Ariton—Ariton 


State 





Present NAME AND 


a y y NGE 
TRANSIT NUMBER How CHANGED 


ForMER NAME 


Greenbrier Valley Bank Bank of Renick, Renick Taken over 


69-430 Apr. 16 
Union Bank 79-455 First National Bank and Merger 
Home Bank Eff. Feb. 29 
*Bank of Elroy 79-311 Citizens Bank (closed Reorganized 
8/21/31) State Bank of and 
Elroy (closed 12/13/30) consolidated 
April 30 


*Farmers & State Bank Farmers & Merchants State Merger May 28 
Bank and State Bank of 
79-281 Evansville 

First National Bank in Fen- First National Bank Reorganization 
nimore 79-342 (Closed 10/8/31) Feb. 25 

*Farmers State Bank 79-780 Hillsboro State Bank and Consolidation 


Farmers State Bank May 31 
*Horicon State Bank 79-562 First National Bank (Vol. Absorbed 
Liq. 4/20/32) 
The City Bank & Trust Co. The City Bank Title 
12-75 Rep. Apr. 21 
*Oconomowoc Nationa! Bank First National Bank of Reorganization 
79-243 Oconomowoc (closed June 6 


12/30/31) 
Farmers Exchange Bank and Consolidation 
State Bank 6f Osseo ff. Apr. 18 
Peoples Savings Bank 79-44 Sheboygan County Mutual Succeeds Mar. 1 
Savings Bank 


Bank of Osseo 


Citizens Bank 
99-153 


Goshen County Bank with Consolidation 
Citizens National Bank Mar. 19 


Bank. 61-530— 





SuRPLus «& 


CaPITAL Paovrs PRESIDENT CasHIER 
$ 25,000 $ 7,580 Thomas Mattison W.H. Melby 
30,000 7,640 Carl C. Vogel H. P. Davis 
80,000 40,950 R. D. Hartley L. P. Eager 
Inc. Res. 
et W. G. Hudson A. R. Cotherman 
50,000 40,980 A. W. Wilcox H. G. Diekelmann 
300,000 136,140 F. M. Weinhold Wm. B. Frank 
75,000 30,000 G. E. Palmer Frank Gross, Jr. 
50,000 26,590 E. Hagen L. O. Neperud 
ieee 28,170 Herman Schuelke Oscar Baumann 
Sec. Treas. 








Vol. Liq. Mar. 15. , . 
Childersburg—Bank of Childersburg. 61- State & Town Name or Bank Carrrar [Sunrice & 
5483—Closed Feb. 3. Vol. Lia Fe ' 
Jemison—Peoples Bank. 61- 346—Vol. Arkansas 
Liq. Feb. 2. Foreman *tForeman Banking Co. $ 2,000 
Newville—Farmers State Bank. 61-248 we 
—Vol. Liq. Illinois 
Byron Rock River Community Bank 50,000 $ 10,000 
Arizona Surplus 
Globe—Old Dominion Bank. 91-22—Apr Downers Grove |The Downers Grove Com- 75,000 | 20,000 
15 , st acs ii : munity Bank Surplus 
Miami—Old Dominion Bank. 91-55—Apr. Glastord Glasford State Bank 50,000 5,000 
15. (Branch of Globe) Griggsville *The First National Bank of 25,000 — 
Payson—Payson Commercial & ‘Trust ee: Griggsville _— — 
Seen ted Donkaien Bank. 91-107 Mason City Mason City State Bank 50,000] 5,000 
¢ . 91-107— Surplus 
wot S. ae 8 =? 91-154— Milledgeville [ricst National Desk — 30,000]... ... 
Apr. 15. (Branch of Globe) Plano — National Bank o' eee 
Iowa } 
Arkansas Worthington *tCitizens State Bank 
Ravenden—*Bank of Ravenden. 81-425— (Branch of Hopkinton) 
In hands of Bank Commissioner for Maryland te 
liquidation May 17. Sykesville *The National Bank of Sykes- 25,000 
Siloam Springs—Producers State Bank. ec ville 
81-148—Apr. 1. Michigan fone 
Lansing {First National Bank 200,000 100,000 
California j . Surplus 
Beverly Hills—*First National Bank. 90- oo *tConcordia Bank 25.000 6,250 
902—-Suspended June 3. ¥ (To open July 1, 1932) — = 
Burbank—* Magnolia Park National x 
0-1912 bs - New Jersey 
Bank. 90-1212—Vol. Lig. Apr. 18. Belvidere *The First National Bank of 100,000|.......... 
Monterey Park (Branch of Alhambra P. Belvidere 
- a la National Bank. 90-982— . Frosheld *The Freehold Trust Co. } 
. ew Yor 
Port Chicago—First National Bank. 90- Glendale {Bank of Manhattan Trust]..........|.......... 
915—Mar. 17. a (Borough of Co. (Branch of Manhattan) 
Venice—Washington Commercial & Sav- Queens,N.Y.C.) 
ings Bank. 90-1206—Apr, 27. Hilton ~ | 3 _ ) Peeper Preteen 
Oklahoma 
Colorado Oklahoma City |tUnion Central Bank 500,000 500,000 
Center—*Peoples State Bank. 82-417— Surplus 
May 23. . 
ae ~ i. >. —__ «Pennsylvania | 
a ee Seek. Cee Olyphant The First National Bank in] —100,000|.......... 
Craig—Firet National Bank. 82-184— 414, carolina Olyphant 
e 1 ~ 
Crook—First State Bank. 82-346—Vol. Blackville ye wR a Ce 
a  acccr of cancellation issued Blackville {Bank of Williston 
Lafayette—*First National Bank. 82-  yirginis (Branch of Williston) 
114—Suspended May 7. Bloxom Bloxom Bankin | 
fe CCE en rire ree 
Longmont—Colorado Bank & Trust Co. Cape Charles The First National Bank of 0 ee 
82-425—Feb. 29. Cape Charles | 


Connecticut 





Florida 


63- ae. 
19 











NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


tIndicates Press Report 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


15 State Banks; 8 National Banks 


CORRESPONDENT 


Hawkins, Pres. 
Freeman, Cash. 


.|A. B. Puterbaugh 


R. A. Schaefer 


.| Millard H. Weer 


Charles Cummins, of Cummins & 
Cummins, interested 


G. A. 
J. D. 


Sievers, Pres. 
Freund, V.-P. and Cash. 


Harry Runyon 


F. J. Franck, Manager 


Fred E. VanVechten, Cashier 

P. M. Witt, Pres., West Side 
Savings Bank, Newport, Ky., 
filed application 


S. M. Evans, Attorney, 
113 Hull Ave. 


T. O. Boland, Cashier 


.|T. L. Wragg, Cashier 


W. A. Dickenson 


*Mechanics Bank. 51-2— 
Suspended June 8. Carrollton—Peoples Bank. 64-206—Sus- 92-159—Suspended Apr. 25. 
pended May 6. Fairfield—Security National Bank. 92- 
ee ce Bank, 64-600— MR cp —_ € Hotlist 92-173 
, _979__ Suspended June 6. ollister—Ban ° ollister. -172— 
ge oy Be tle gg 63-273 Jersey—Bank of Jersey. 64-637—Report- Feb. 13. ; 
Punta Gorda—Punta Gorda State Bank ed May 2. Co. 64 a me eee & Co., Bankers. 
. eg o. - -113—Mar. 12. 
19. Reopened May 23, 476-—Vol. Lig, Apr. 28. so1ever, eoSiye aig, “Valley State Bank. 92-195 
Portal—Bank of Portal. 64-691—Vol. —May 19. 
Waldo—Bank of waldo. ¢3- pha Ol Lig. Feb. 29. Salmon—*Citizens National Bank. 92-80 
ated by State ealosr” Dept =. Sparta—*Hancock National Bank. 64- —Suspended May 24. 
. 9 
bank business taken over by Phifer 23. Illinois 
State Bank, Gainesville. Saahe - 


Georgia 


=. National Bank. 64-358 


—Feb. 
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Apple River—Bank of Apple River. 70- 


Challis—*First State Bank. 92-155—May 1028—Feb. 22. 
25. Basco—Basco State Bank. 70-1159—Mar. 
Driggs—First National Bank in Driggs. 8. 
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le 


Chana—Chana Banking Co. 70-1819— 
Mar. 

Chicago-—*Citizens State Bank of Chi- 
cago. 2-251—May 25. 

Chicago—*Douglass National Bank. 2-334 
May 20. 

Chicago—Kaufman State Bank. 2-71— 
Feb. 

Chicago—*Madison Square State Bank. 
2-301—June 15. 

Chicago—*Midway State Bank. 2-384— 
Vol. Liq. May 16. Paying Depositors 
in full. 

Chicago—*Papanek-Kovac State Bank. 
2-315—June 1, 

Chicago—*The Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank. 2-29—Vol. Liq. June 10. 


Chicago—Sherman State Bank. 2-192— 
Apr. 23. 
Chicago—*United American Trust & 


Savings Bank. 2-196-—June 14. 
Chicago—Unity Trust & Savings Bank. 
2-399—Vol. Liq. Mar. 12 
Cissna Park—lIroquois 
Bank. 70-1225—Mar. 8. 
Deerfield—*Citizens State Bank. 70-2131 
—June 1, 
Elizabeth—* Elizabeth 
70-974—-June 13. 
Equality—Equality State Bank. 70-1283 
—Liq. through First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Harrisburg. Feb. 13. 
Findlay—*First State Bank. 
May 12. 
Forest Park—Roosevelt Trust & Savings 


‘County State 


“xchange Bank. 


0-1297— 


Bank. 70-335—Vol. Liq. Rep. Mar. 5. 
Glencoe—*Citizen State Bank. 70-2101 
—June 1. 

Hamilton—First National Bank, 70-698 
—Feb. 29. 


Homer—Raynor-Babb State Bank. 70- 
839—Feb. 20. 

La Hogue—La Hogue State Bank. 70- 
1401—Apr. 20. 

Leaf River—Leaf River State Bank. 70- 
1410—Mar, 14. 
Loraine—*Peoples State Bank. 
May 11. 

Nebo—First National Bank. 
Suspended Apr. 6. 
Neponset—Whaples & Farmers State 
Bank. 70-1482—Feb. 26. 

Rock Falls—*First National Bank. 70- 
1556—Suspended June 3. 
Rockford—Forest City National Bank. 
70-44—Apr. 18. 

Sadorus—Farmers First State Bank. 70- 
1103—Mar. 28. 

oo ee ee State Bank. 70-930 
—Mar. ; 

Winnetka—Hubbards Woods Trust & 

Savings Bank. 70-2106—Feb, 16. 


70-1427 


70-1729— 


Indiana 
ti eal T. Bowen & Co. 71-469—Mar. 
ee State Bank. 71-536— 
Mar. 8. 
Decatur—*Old Adams County Bank. 71- 
365—May 17. 
Fort Wayne—*Citizens Trust Co. 71-23 
—May 17. 
Fredericksburg—RBank of 


burg. 71-1108—May 4. 
oe Bank. 


71-1001— 
ar. 26. 

Kendallville—Citizens Bank. 
1-1228—Feb, 11. 

North Liberty—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 71-1244—Mar. 5. Deposit 
liability assumed by Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, South Bend. 

Oakville—Farmers State Bank. 71-1074 
—Mar. 10. 

Rensselaer—The Trust & Savings Bank. 
71-443—Apr. 25. 

melas Prairie—Peoples Bank. 71-1144 
—Mar. 

Walkerton—*State Bank of Walkerton. 
71-938—May 21. 


Fredericks- 


National 


Iowa 

Aplington—Exchange Bank. 72-1009— 
Rep. Mar. 25. 

Bassett—Bassett Savings Bank. 72-1191 

—Feb. 16. 

Elberon—*Farmers State Bank. 72-1308 
—May 23. 


Farragut—*Commercial Savings Bank. 
72-1024—May 10. 
Gernavillo—Farmers State Bank. 72- 


1840—Apr. 
Granville—Bank of Granville. 72-1050 
—Mar. 


Greenfield—*Greenfield Savings Bank. 
72-1748—June 3. 

Holy Cross (North Buena Vista P. 0.)— 
*Farmers Savings Bank. 2-1847— 
June 3. 

Kamrar—Farmers State Bank. 72-1390 
—Mar. 8. 

Keystone—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1041—Feb. 27. 

Manchester—* Delaware 
Bank. 72-322—May 23. 

Marble Rock—Marble Rock Bank. 72- 
1449—Jan. 26. 

Middletown—Middletown State Savings 
Bank. 72-1467—Apr. 26, 


County State 
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Palmer—Palmer Savings Bank. 72-2001 
—Feb. 18. 

Pleasant Prairie (Stockton P. O.)— 
Pleasant Prairie Savings Bank. 72- 
1969—Apr. 29. 

Rolfe—*State Savings Bank. 
June 4. 

Scarville—*Searville Savings Bank. 72- 
1575—June 

Waterloo—Pioneer National Bank, 72-29 
—Feb. 16. 

Woden—*State Savings Bank. 72-1704— 
June 4. 

Worthington—Worthington Savings 
Bank. 72-1660—Mar. 15. 


72-650— 


Kansas . 

Alta Vista—Peoples State Bank. 83- 579 
—Mar. 5. 

Beattie—Beattie State Bank. 83-581— 
Apr. 

Bloom—Farmers State Bank. 83-749— 
Mar. 


Elgin—Elgin State Bank. 83-819—Apr. 5. 

Garnett—National Bank of Commerce. 
83-224—Mar. 19. 

Great Bend—Citizens National Bank. 83- 
137—Feb. 13 


Highland—First National Bank. 83-437 
—Suspended Apr. 25. 
Horton—Citizens State Bank. 83-151— 


Apr. 4. 

ee State Bank. 83-214 

—Mar. 3. 

Olsburg—*Farmers State Bank. 83-699— 
May 21. 

Sharon Springs—Citizens State Bank. 
83-619—Mar. 21. 


Thayer—Thayer State Bank. 83-554— 
Apr. 28. 
Treece—Treece State Bank. 83-1280— 
Apr. 1. 
Kentucky 


Bethel—Bethel Bank, 73-435—Mar. 1. 

Glasgow—First National Bank. 73-196 

Suspended Apr. 15. 

Mt. Eden—*Mount Eden Bank. 73-562— 
May 18, 

Okolona (Louisville P. O.)—*Okolona 
State Bank. 73-724—May 7. 

Springfield—Peoples Deposit Bank. 73- 
261—Feb. 18. 

Taylorsville—*Bank of Taylorsville. 73- 


368—May 23 
Willisburg—Central Bank. 73-640—Mar. 





Louisiana 


Duson—Commercial Bank of Lafayette 
& Trust Co. (Branch of Lafayette, La.) 
84-350—Discontinued. 

Franklinton—Citizens Bank. 84-343— 
Feb. 15. 


Maryland 


Berlin—Exchange & Savings Bank. 65- 
100—Feb. 12. 


——— Bank. 65-268—Feb. 
15. 

Massachusetts 

Boston—Exchange Trust Co. 5-143—Apr. 
25. 


Boston—*Lee Higginson Trust Co. 5- 
184—-Vol. Liq. Rep. May 31. 
Cambridge—*Central Trust Co. 53-52— 
May 9%. 

Leominster—*Leominster National Bank. 
53-2 avy 16. 

Savings Bank. 53- 








521—Mar. 14. 


Michigan 


Bay City—Northern Title & Trust Co. 
74-40—Vol. Liq. Jan 29. 

Bellevue—Bellevue State Bank. 74-469 
—Suspended for purpose of reorgan- 
ization May 5. 

Bessemer—*Peoples State Bank. 74-914 
—Suspended May 18 for purpose of 
reorganization. 

Brown City—Brown City Savings Bank. 
74-497—Apr. 19. 

Cedar—State Bank of Cedar. 74-592— 
Suspended for purpose of reorganiza- 
tion Apr. 30. 

Clare—*Clare County Savings Bank. 74- 
413—Suspended May 20 for purpose of 
reorganization. 

Comstock Park—Comstock Park State 
Bank. 74-1005—Apr. 6. 

Coopersville—Peoples Savings Bank. 74- 
919—Apr. 2. Under suspension for 30 
days for reorganization. 

Copemish—*Copemish State Bank. 74- 





1069—May 7. 

East Detroit—Stephens State Bank. 74- 
1107—Apr. 5. 

Edmore—Edmore State Bank. 74-490— 
May 3. 


Farmington—Peoples State Bank. 74- 
1015—-Temporarily suspended February 
1, 1932 pending completion of a re- 
organization program. 

Harrisville—Alcona County 
Bank. 74-679—Apr. 23. 

Imlay City—Peoples State Bank. 74-439 


Savings 


—Temporarily suspended Feb. 20 for 
reorganization purposes which are 
now in progress. 

Iron Mountain—*United States National 
Bank. 74-176—Suspended May 23. 
L’Anse—*Baraga County National Bank. 

74-704—Suspended May 24. 
Merrill—State Bank of Merrill, 74-737 
9. 





pr. 
Millersburg—* Exchange Bank of C. R. 
bb ge saa 74-744. Went into liquidation 
eb. 1. 





*New Haven Savings Bank. 
74-762—-Suspended May 10 for pur- 
pose of reorganization. 

Onaway—*Onaway State Savings Bank. 
74-324—-Suspended May 19 for purpose 
of reorganization 

Pickney—Pickney State Bank. 74-793— 
Apr. 6. 

Posen—*Posen State B 
pended May 20 for purpose of reor- 
ganization. 

Trufant—tTrufant State Bank. 
—Rep. Apr. 18. 

Union City—Union City State Bank. 74- 
1022—Apr. 1. 

Vassar—Michigan Savings Bank. 74-376 
—Closed Feb. 29 for reorganization. 

Vassar—*State Savings Bank. 74-374— 
Suspended Mar. 28. 





74-1103 


Minnesota 


Brownton—*Brownton State Bank. 175- 
515—June 13. 

Campbell—Security State Bank. 75-59: 
—Apr. 25. 

Eagle Lake—State Bank of Eagle Lake. 
75-1084—Apr. 2. 


i) 


Essig—State Bank of Essig. 75-740— 
May 5. 

Flensburg—*First State Bank. 75-1296 
—May 10 


Freeburg—*Freeburg State Bank. 75- 
1414—May 13. 

Ghent—First & Farmers State Bank. 
75-763—Mar. 19. 

ap ~ “i Yeemmneae Savings Bank. 75-35 
—Feb. 6. 

Matawan—*Citizens State Bank. 75-844 
May 28. 

Minneapolis—*Southern Minnesota Joint 
Stock Land Bank, 75-1548—In hands 
of Receiver May 12. 

Pinewood—Peoples State Bank. 75-1506 
—Mar, 30. 

Searles—*Searles State Bank. 75-1346— 
May 13. 

Sleepy Eye—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-198—Feb. 25. 

Waconia—Citizens State Bank. 75-1464 
—May 6. 

Walters—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-1597—May 14. 

Zumbro Falls—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 75-1001—Apr. 8. 


Mississippi 

Leakesville—Bank of Leakesville. 85-329 
—Mar. 10. 

Pickens—*Pickens Bank, 85-427—Closed 
for liq. May 25. 


Missouri 

Ashland—*Bank of Ashland. 8:0-872— 
May 14. 

a ee State Bank. 80-879 
—May 

Boleckow—Bolckow State Bank. 80-786 
—Apr. 25. 


Competition —Banh of Competition. 80- 
1347—-Taken over by State Bank of 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Mo., Apr. 25 for 
liquidation. 

nt ‘inset Bank. 80-718—June 


Deepwater—Bank of Deepwater. 80-949 
—Mar. 21. 
Edgar Springs—* Bank of 
Springs. 80-1662—Mavy 28. 
Fillmore—Round Prairie Bank. 80-982— 
Feb, 27. 

Freeman—Bank of Freeman. 
Apr. 14. 

Gosneyville (Smithville P. O.)—Paradise 
Banking Co. 80-1153—Mar. 30. 

Grand Pass—Bank of Grand Pass. 80- 
1010—Mar. 16. 

Kansas City—Marlborough State Bank. 
18-46—May 2. 

on ‘nnatilneanaes of Liberal. 80-1068—Feb. 


Maywood-—state Savings Bank. 80-1363 

—Mar 

as ~. Valeutlladinite State Bank. 80-1758—Apr. 

Newark—Farmers Bank. 80-840—Mar. 1. 

Novinger—Novinger Bank. 80-384—Apr. 
28. 

Parnell—Farmers Bank. a Hg 3. 

Polo—Polo Trust Co. 80-698—Feb. 20. 

Rolla—*National Bank of Rolla. 80-288 
—Suspended May 25. 

Rutledge—*Bank of Rutledge. 
—May 19. 

Sedalia—Sedalia National Bank. 80-54— 
Feb. 15. : 


Edgar 


80-996— 


80-1200 


(Continued on page 448) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Steffenville—Bank of Steffenville. 80- 
1211—Feb. 26. 

Waldron—Waldron State Bank. 80-1242 
—No longer doing an active business. 
Depositors and _ stockholders paid in 
full. Rep. Apr. 8 


Montana 


Belt—Farmers & Miners State Bank. 
93-336—Apr. 30. 


Nebraska 
Bristow—Nebraska State 


Bank. 


Bank, 76-1291 

—Mar. 9. 

Comstock—Citizens State Bank. 76-559 

—Vol. Lig. Mar. 8, 

Concord—Farmers State Bank. 76-1175 

—Suspended Mar. 

Crofton—*First National 76-383 

Suspended May 25. 

Firth—*Firth Bank. 76-725—May 31. 

Graf—Bank of Graf. 76-734—Apr. 2. 

Hartington—*First National Bank. 76- 

189—Suspended May 27. 

“~*~ ie State Bank. 76-547— 

—— State Bank. 76-1029— 

ar 

Macon—*Macon State Bank. 76-789— 
May 17. 

Oakland—*Oakland State Bank. 76-245— 
May 16. 

Spalding—Security State Bank. 76-367 

Apr. 4. 


Nevada 

Yerington—Lyon County Bank. 94-46— 
Feb. 16. 

Yerington—Mason Valley Bank. 94-47— 
Closed temporarily Feb. 17, for pro- 
tection. 


New Jersey 

High Bridge—First National 
403—Mar. 29. ’ 

Summit—Prospero Marcantonio. 
Discontinued February 1932. 


Bank. 55- 
55-484 


New York 


Hornell—Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co. 50-277—Suspended Apr. 30. 

Newark—*Arcadia Trust Co. 50-395— 
In possession of State Banking Dept., 
June 9. 

New York City—Columbus Bank, 
—In liquidation Mar. 21. 

New York City—Washington National 
Bank. 1-783—Vol. Liq. ar. 

South Glens Falls — Falls P. 0.)— 
*First National Bank. 50-862—Sus- 
pended May 21. In receivership and 
liquidation. 


1-654 


North Carolina 


Aulander—Bank of 66-303— 
Apr. 15. 


Badin—*Bank of Badin. 66-620—May 17. 
a ” aac Bank. 66-526— 


eb. 8. 
Fletcher—Bank of Fletcher. 66-556— 


Apr. 
Garané—2 ank of 66-615— 
66-635— 


Aulander. 


Garland. 
Vol. Liq. Apr, 25. 

Seacure- Bank of 
Apr. 8. 

Morresville—* Merchants & 
Bank. 66-165—May 26. 

Norman—Bank of Norman. 66- 
Liq. Mar. 1. 

* Robbinsville—Graham County Bank. 66- 
825—Mar. ‘ 

Rockingham—Peoples 
6-789—Vol. 


North Dakota 

Burnstad—First 
Apr. 

Hillsboro—Peoples 
—Apr. 11 


Ohio 
Cedarville—*Exchange 


Moncure, 
Farmers 


786—Vol. 


Industrial Bank. 


Liq. Mar. 29. 


State Bank. 77-530— 


State Bank. 77-992 


Bank. 
Closed for liquidation May 4. 
ere Bank. 


56-913— 


56-953 

Marysville—Union Banking Co. 56-534 
—Mar. 28 for liquidation. 

a ig City—Farmers Bank, 56-1088—Apr. 


Otway—Otway Savings Bank. 56-1241 

—Apr. 7. 

Xenia—Commercial & Savings Bank Co. 
56-316—Feb. 


Oklahoma 
Alva—First 
Mar. 15. 
Brinkman—*First National 
692—-Deposit liabilities assumed by 
First National Bank, Mangum, Mar. 

17. Vol. Liq. May 3. 
Davidson—First State Bank. 86-727— 
Apr. 13. Reopened, May 14. 
Elmer. 86-658—Apr. 
86--445— 


National Bank. 86-126— 


Bank. 86- 


—— of 

22. 

Fairfax—First 
Mar. 
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National Bank. 


Hanna—*First State 86-1247— 
Apr. 1. 

Oologah—Bank of 86-846— 
Vol. Liq. Apr. 1. 

Purcell—*P urcell Bank & Trust Co. 86- 
190—May 11. 

Turpin—*Bank of Turpin. 86-1097—June 
1 


Bank, 
Oologah. 


State 
Liq. Apr. 23. 


Uncas—Uncas 
Vol. 


Bank. 86-1071— 


Oregon 


Ashland—Citizens Bank. 96-36—Mar. 12. 

Brownsville—*Bank of Brownsville. 96- 
153—Suspended May 20. 

Coquille—*Farmers & Merchants 
96-99—In hands of State 
Dept. for liquidation May 30. 

Eugene—Bank of Commerce. 
Apr. 


Bank. 
Banking 


96-20— 
Portland—Mt. Scott State Bank. 
—Apr. 16. 
Scotts Mills—State Bank of 
Mills. 96-303—Apr. 28. 
Stayton—Bank of Stayton. 


24-80 
Scotts 
96-125—May 


Pennsylvania 

Bolivar—Citizens National Bank. 60-1639 
—Vol. Liq. Feb. 26. 

Duryea (Ind. Br. Pittston P. O.)— 
ee & Trust Co. 60-1635 


Royersford—*The Royersford Trust Co. 
60-839—In possession of Banking 
Dept. June 10. 

Taylor—*Taylor Discount & Deposit 
Bank. 60-1365—In possession of Bank- 
ing Dept. June 10. 


Rhode Island 


Providence—Dante State Bank. 57-44— 
Vol. Liq. Mar, 22. 


South Carolina 


Campobello—Peoples Bank. 67-295—Apr., 
29. 

Waterloo—Bank of Waterloo. 67-375— 
Mar. 30. 


South Dakota 


Faulkton—*Merchants 
Suspended June 4. 

i *State Bank of 

78-461—-Suspended May 19. 


Bank. 78-185— 


Worthing. 


Tennessee 


Bluff City—Bluff City Bank. 87-329— 
Discontinued Apr. 29. (Branch of Bank 
of Bristol, Bristol, Tenn.) 

ee of Bristol. 87-82—Apr. 

Chattanooga—Loveman Bank. 87-38— 
Vol. Liq. Mar. 12 through First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Flatcreek—Flat Creek Savings Bank. 
87-378—Feb. 11. 

Fruitland—*Fruit Growers Bank 
(Branch of Gibson County Bank, 
Trenton) 87-685—Discontinued June 8. 

Memphis—Tennessee Savings Bank, 26- 
69—Began liquidating banking busi- 
ness on Mar. 14. 

Parsons—*Bank of Commerce. 87-299— 
Apr. 13. 

Philadelphia—Bank of Philadelphia. 87- 
531—Vol. Liq. Jan. 25. 
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Ridgely—*Planters Bank, 87-289—June 
: 


87-149 


8. 

Wilder-Bank of Laurel. 87-609—Discon- 
tinued Feb. 6. (Branch of Bank of 
Monterey, Monterey, Tenn.) 

*Wildersville Bank. 87-495 


Trenton—*Gibson County Bank. 
—dJun 


—May 4. 


Texas 


Brownsville—Merchants National Bank. 
88-65—Mar. le 
Dickinson—*First National Bank, 88- 
1414—-Suspended June 6. 
Fredericksburg—Bank of 
burg. 88-370—In MReceivership. Re- 
ported Apr. 7. 
Fredericksburg—Citizens Bank. 88-371 
—In Receivership. Reported Apr. 7. 
Jayton—*First National Bank. 88-1113 
—Suspended May 4. 
Murchison—*First State Bank. 88-1490 
—Vol. Liq. May 18 through Henderson 
County Investment Corp. 
San Benito—*Farmers State Bank. 88- 
320—May 16. 


Utah 


Beaver—State Bank of Beaver County. 
97-47—Feb. 23. 


Fredericks- 


Virginia 


Stephens City—*Peoples 
May 5. 


Bank. 68-433— 


Washington 
Chewelah—Bank of 


98-174 

a State Bank. 98- 
see 98-287— 
19-92—Vol. 
28-10—Apr. 
28-54— 
28-55— 
28-63 
28-53—Apr. 


Wilkeson—*First Bank of Wilkeson. 98- 
326—Suspended June 7. 


Chewelah. 


Outlook—Outlook State Bank, 
Apr. 22. 

Seattle—*United Trust Co. 
Liq. May 16. 

Spokane—American 
15. 

Spokane—Spokane State Bank. 
Apr.* 15. 

Spokane—*Union Park Bank. 
Suspended May 10. 

—ic Hillyard Bank. 

Spokane—W all Street Bank. 


Bank. 


West Virginia 


Bayard—*Bayard National 
396—Suspended Apr. 27. 


Bank. 69- 


Wisconsin 


Calvary—*Farmers State Bank. 79-471— 
Suspended June 4, 

Fond du Lac—*Bank of Fond du Lac. 
79-75—Suspended May 20. 

Honey Creek—State Bank of Honey 
Creek. 79-561—Vol. Lig. Mar. 2. 

Monroe—*Commercial & Savings Bank. 
79-208—Suspended May 19. 


Wyoming 
—a State Bank. 99-21—Apr. 
Torrington—Goshen County Bank. 99- 


101—Deposits sold to Citizens Nation- 
al Bank for liquidation Mar. 19. 
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Every statement older than June 
30 will be labeled as such ‘in 
the July 1932 BANKERS 
Directory. Check NOW to 
see that your June 30 statement 
is already mailedto - - - - 


RAND MCNALLY & CO. 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago 


{ Your statement in the Bankers Drrec- 
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Tory will be consulted oftener than those 
in all other similar publications combined. 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








